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NOTICE. 

“Tue Spectator” is published every Saturday Moruing, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore > that 'aper at the 
residences of Subscribers in London before ¥1GutT o'clock a.M. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


M* Disraeli’s cry for economy, Mr. Stansfeld’s motion, 
i and Sir M. Peto’s pamphlet on the defences, have all 
had their effect. Members began to whisper that the Pre- 
mier’s obstinacy was really unreasonable, that expenditure 
must be curtailed, and that nothing had yet been decided as 
to the iron fleet. Lord Palmerston, with his usual tact, 
discerned. that a storm was at hand, and threw over his heavy 
eargo. On Monday night Sir G. C. Lewis, in a discourse 
really wonderful, as a proof how completely an able man 
ean keep intellect out of a prepared speech, announced that 
the Spithead forts were postponed, the central arsenal aban- 
doned, and the demand for the year limited to 1,200,000/. 
The House accepted the compromise, though members whose 
oratory was thus cut short were decidedly irritable. Mr. 
Osborne, in particular, was not to be done, and attacked the 
abandoned project in a speech of unusual, if somewhat mis- 
placed, vigour. 1 the inconsis- 


,} } 
enable 1 lo deliver 


Mr. Disraeli also denounced 
tency of the Government, which had reduced its estimate 
from eleven millions to five, but the House was contented, 
and Lord Palmerston safe. It is to be remarked that the 
works are officially said to be only suspended. Lord De 
Grey, in the subsequent debate in the Lords, reaffirmed 
the distinction very pointedly, not, as Lord Grey said, because 
the Ministry hopes to catch one day a placable Parliament, 
but because the value of forts is still a point for discussion. 


In Dr. Williams’ and Mr. Wilson's case Dr. Lushington 
has at length given his preliminary judgment in the Court 
of Arches, having decided which of the charges of heresy he 
thinks sufficiently good primd facie for argument before him. 
He rejects nine out of twelve in Dr. Williams’ case, and a 
large proportion of those in Mr. Wilson’s, as not questions 
of ecclesiastical law at all; but he admits enough to torture 
the clerical conscience all over England. The ardent believers 
in the everlasting damnation of their heretic brethren will be 
gratified to learn that the Church unequivocally enacts that 
amiable dogma: the heresy of accepting scientific fact, if 
at variance with the Articles or creeds, or if asserted in ex- 
plicit contradiction to canonical books, is algo provisionally 
established ; and, finally, it appears to be ecclesiastical law 
that the Word of God cannot speak through, or be blended 
with the spiritual reason of man. It is interesting to learn 
that the law takes no doctrinal account of the Scriptures, 
assuming that the divines of the sixteenth century had ex- 
tracted all the doctrinal nutriment out of them, and thrown 
it into a form which “could be written out for examina- 
Hons.” The lowest step in the order of doctrinal authority 
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| appears to be occupied by the Spirit of God, the next by the 


Bible, the next by the Prayer Book, and the highest by the 
thirty-nine formulas of the sixteenth century, as mterpreted 


by an acute jurist! 


Mr. Gideon Welles, First Lord of the American Admiralty, 
has officially recommended Congress to create a great iron 
fleet. “It is,” he says, “a duty as well as a necessity to 
make the United States a great naval power.” Consequently 
he recommends Congress to appropriate “a million or two of 
dollars,” for great naval yards, in which the Government 
may henceforth construct its own iron ships. All the old 
dockyards must be enlarged, new ones must be constructed, 
vast machinery must be set up, private contracts must be 
abandoned, and, in short, the United States must enter 
career which ends in a British Admiralty, and 
a great burden of taxes. Government, moreover, is 
asked to enlarge the canals which enter into the lakes 
so that they will admit gunboats, a measure directly sup- 
ported as likely to be useful in a war with Canada. There 
is much in all this to regret, but England has no objection 
to offer. If the Americans who cannot be invaded like 
to pay taxes only supported in England through fear of 
Only we would 
for our 


on the 


invasion, this country has nothing to say. 
just remark that to threaten Canada, and ask 
sympathy, create a great fleet, and rage because Europe 
does not admit the North to be the most simple-hearted 
of States, is, to say the least, inconsistent. No action has 
yet been taken on Mr. Welles’ advice. 


The Russian Government has applied officially to that of 
Great Britain for the loan of a hangman. 

The last bulletin from Servia must be considered, we fear, 
the important foreign news of the week. The tumult in Bel- 
grade, and bombardment of the town by the fort, have greatly 
enraged the Servians. Their Prince, an ambitious man, with, it 
is said, some capacity, has called for an explanation, and de- 
manded the removal of Turkish troops from all the Servian 
forts. The demand, if really made, implies a predetermined 
conclusion, for Turkey, which holds only the forts, cannot 
surrender them without giving up the province. We are 
not, therefore, surprised to find that “public opinion” in 
Servia “ inclines to a war with Turkey,” and that the com- 
motion in Constantinople and Vienna is exceedingly great. 
A rebellion in Servia is always as the letting out of waters, 
and Servia is regarded as the champion of all the Slav popu- 
lations. If the threat is fulfilled, Turkey north of the Ba!- 
kan will ina month be in a flame, and we may wake from 
our momentary torpor to find ourselves once again in a 
European war, 


Our prediction of last week as to names is already in 
course of fulfilment. Mr. Joshua Bug, publican, of Epsom, 
is tired of impertinent remarks on his, and accordingly has 
advertised in the Times that he will use it no more. Of 
course, with the world before him he chooses the best name 
he can find, and another name is added to the illustrious clan 
of Howards. Mr. Joshua Bugis Mr. Norfolk Howard. In 
ten years the old name will be forgotten; in twenty Mr. 
“ Howard ” will hint that he belongs to the great old stock 
and if his grandson has money the pretension will be believed. 
Who remembers now-a-days that the Percy is only Smithson ? 
We expect within a few weeks to see a column of the Times 
The Queen’s license costs 


daily filled with such changes. 


701., the newspapers less than five. 


The Nazione of Florence, a highly respectable authority, 
mfession of Pius LX., written in 1850, to 
Duke of luscany, j ust before his return 
Leopold and Fer- 


publishes a curious 
Leopold, then Grand 
to Florence, under A 
dinand of Naples were, it is said, concerting at Caserta w ith 
Modena and Parma the best course fur 


ustrian protection. 


the representatives of 
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the Reaction, then triumphant, to pursue, and had decided tha 
a suspension rather than an abrogation of the Constitutions 
would be the true course—both as being less ostentatiously 


; 


perfidious, and as keeping open an avenue of retreat To them, 
thus minded, came this letter of the Pope’s to Leopold, dis- 
suading half-measures, counselling a retuyn to complete 
despotism, perjury or other political crimes in anywise not- 
withstanding, and urging it on the ground that in no other 
way could he by any means hope to govern Rome. The me 
name of Constitutionalism in his neighbourhood was, he inti- 
Hell was prepared for 


mated, paralysis to his sceptre. 
sovereigns who kept their faith—H eaven for such as broke 
it with a Pope’s advice. If the document be genuine it is 
equivalent to an authoritative summons to all the Catholie 
Powers to choose between the Italian freedom and the Papal 
throne, on the express ground that they are mutually ex- 
clusive, and in permanent conflict. It will add a new bril- 
liancy to that mild lustre of devout spiritual perfidy which 
already plays round the meek head of Pius LX. 

The anniversary of the Pope’s accession was celebrate lo 
the 17th June. The Pope replied to the felicitations of the 
Sacred College in a strain of exalted fanaticism. He did not 
merely say he believed in ultimate triumph, but he was 


‘‘assured” of it, ascribing it [his future triumph] to the 
Virgin, whose immaculate conception it had been the happi- 
ness of his pontificate to turn into a dogma. It would have 
been safer, we think, not to discount history by misplaced con- 
fidence of this sort, or the Pope may be tempted into declaring 
the fall of the Italian kingdom within his own lifetime to be a 
dogma, and then the “ verifying ” power, for asserting whicl 
Dr. Williams is prosecuted, might even prove inconvenient 
to Roman Catholics. 


A very important discussion on the Government law against 
political associations in the Italian Parliament is impending, 
which is likely to issue in its rejection. M. Rattazzi has pro- 
posed to empower the Government to put down by royal de- 
cree “all associationsfor objects contrary tothe Constitution,” 
which would empower them, for instance, to suppress any 
society that might choose to advocate a change in the Parlia- 
mentary quorum, or any other detail settled by the Constitu- 
tion. Should he be defeated, however, it is scarcely likely 
that he will resign, nor is it at present desired, since no « 
knows what would follow. General La Marmora will not, it is 
said, attempt the formation of a Cabinet. Indeed, the same 
grave personal difficulty besets almost every possible ( 


‘abinet 
except the present one—the shortcomings ofthe monarch in 
whose name Italy has risen like one man. 


Mr Sotheron Estcourt has introduced and withdrawn his 
resolutions on Churech-rates. The discussion strengthens 
very much our conviction that Mr. Bright’s solution of the 
question is really the only feasible one,—namely, the simpl 
abolition of the compulsory clause for their collection. Whi: 
Mr. Sotheron Estcourt superadded to this suggestion did not 
appear to meet the approval either of Sir George Grey or of 
the .House. 





At a banquet given to Prince Napoleon by the French 
exhibitors on Thursday, in the Exhibition, Earl Granville 
made two speeches so graceful and polished in their French 
idiom, that the Frenchmen who send such funny English to 
Paris as preserved specimens of our language, evidently re- 
garded it as the highest specimen they had had of British 
skill and industry. 


Lord Granville’s sentiments were as 
polished as his style, and the spec cl i t 


hes were in fact faultless 


French exercises. 


The Jews in Poland, we see, are to receive full civil rights 
which are now therefore conceded in principle by al é 
five great powers Under four, Jews can sit in the Legis- 
lature. It will be curious to observe whether the Jew who 
has defeated every variety of persecution will reta is 


destinctiveness now that abs rptionh has become 


The erisis of the imeri war, the great il 
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cailed out. Defeat before Richmond, says the Zridune 


CTATOR. 
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would be terrible; a remark which betrays a sense that { 
war Is far from over. In the West, Beauregard has Arse ta? 
to Okoloosa, in Mississippi, with 80,000 men, and ¢ ea, 


the par 


1e 


er 
? pers 


are full of the It seems to } 
: - - : ‘ ik ) 
understood that, if defeated at Richmond, the Sonu 


ungs ol some * 


guerillas.” 
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; “ se : 
leaders will retreat at once into the cotton States 








; we SOF ne lt 
make their final stand. They trust, they say. to the sum 
yellow-lever, and the coming financial crash. lt ise i 
though not fast Mr. Chase has applied for a other 
30,000,0002. of unconvertible paper, and he might, our ; 


correspondent says, ask for ten times the sum The p } 
a . i ib 
) their 


be] . . | . 
beheves most firmly that the new curreney adds ft 
vealth, and Congress will refuse noth ng necessary to t 

war. The commercial journals fight hard, but their remo 
strances are unheard, and every department Suggests som 


new mode gf expense. 


A Blue Book has just been published, which is full 


Ail Of 





Indian financial despatches, and is nevertheless not dull. fop 
in it Sir C. Wood criticizes Mr. Laing in the style of a sha 


reviewer, 


rp 
That gentleman is told in strictly; Parliamentary 
language that his accounts are guesses, his surpluses wilfy 
leficits, and his acumen generally on a par with his idea 


The Secretary for India affirms that the deficit 


obedience. ‘, 
amounts toa million, Mr. Laing having included non-existen} 
receipts from home, and forgotten the loss by exchange, A}] 
these things, says Sir C. Wood, have been r peated|ly -. 
ained to Mr. Laing, and he tells tie Indian Gove rnment 


| 


| 
they must be responsible for Mr. 


council. 


Laing’s state ments in 
Sir C. Wood, we can see, is making one ruinous 
He is creating a divergence of interests between 
the House and the Indian Government, and in the conge- 
quent contests he cannot win the game. 


blunder 


Local knowledge 
will always baffle him, and orders get languid by the time 
they arrive in the tropics 


The Exhibition will, it is hoped, be a financial success 
The interest of the public increases, and the average 
receipts has been 2600/. a-day. It is believed that this 
$000/., either of 
which would leave the Commissioners a considerable marg 


ficure may rise to at least 3000/., if not 


The total amount required to clear all expenses is 545,000), 
of which 220,000/. is already in hand. To buy the build 
iowever, 130,000/7. more will be r« quired, and men experi- 
enced in autumn traflie think even this m ly yet be obtained. 
At the end of last week the stock of cotton in Liverp 
had been reduced to 260,000 bales, and only 220,000 7 re 
are afloat from India. 
at 30,000 bales, while 14,000 more are exported, and t 
total supply will therefore last just eleven weeks. There is 


rm a 
The weekly consumption is estimated 


of course an additional stock in the manufacturers’ ha 





} : } . 
and the price may bring us in some small Supphes trom 





cotton-growing countries, but unless some new event int 


winter will be a hard one. America, however, 
| 


is pushing invention hard, and the solution may yet be 


venes, the 


» a . 
found not in a new Supply Dut ina new material. 





The debate in the French Chamber on the expedition to 
Mexico came off on Thursday, when M. Jules Favre, s 
tary repres¢ ntative, on this point, of publie opinion, wanted 
the French to recognize Juarez and retire. There was 
no defeat, he said, to avenge, and France had no right to 
impose Governments on free people. M. Billault, in repl 
denied the force exerted The honour of France was en- 





i iwed in repelling the insults she had suffered, but I the 


Mexicans chose Juarez, France “would reply Amen.” He 


stinction between Enelar who had 





drew a marked d 
always protested against an advance into the interior, al 
rhe budget Vas 


and Mexico is to be conquered into selectu 


in, who only wanted a Bourbon Prince. 





voted of course, 


oe 8 < 
her kind orf treeaom., 


An untoward incident 
Bohan was tried at Clonmel before Baron Deasy for 1 


has occurred in Ireland. Thomas 
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was immaterial. 
No appeal could be made to conclusions derived from such opinions, 
but to the opinions themselves at the time and under the cireumstances 
expressed. In all cases the court would look first to the Articles, 
then to the Book of Common Prayer. ‘Lhe Articles were framed for | 
uniformity of doctrine, the Liturgy for devotion. Hence only those | 
parts of the Liturgy could be employed against error which were 
meant to be dogmatic. Then with regard to the meaning of the Act 
of Subscription tothe Articles, the Court cannot take cognizance of the 
intentionsof the clergyman when he signs them, yet will hold him to have 
taken the obligation grammatically and secundum animum imponentis. 
The subscription to such Articles 1s a declaration by the subscriber of 
his conviction of their truth, and promise to abide by them. Is refer- 
ence allowed to the Bible? Burder v. Heath decided not. Then are 
the Epistles and Gospels inserted in the Prayer Book dogmatically in- 
serted. Dr. Lushington deprecated the idea, adding the following 
characteristic words: ‘ Pressed by these reasons, and urged by every 
motive to preserve peace in the Church, I will not be tempted in the 
trial of any accusation against a clergyman to resort to Scripture as a 
standard by which the doctrine shall be measured, and I may with 
perfect truth add that, were such a task imposed upon me, the want 
of theological knowledge would incapacitate me from adequately dis- 
charging it.” (If the Bishops could only be as modest as the judge, 
we should be on the eve of a millennium of truth, not to say, truth- 
fulness.) Dr. Lushington wound up his arguments upon the second 
objection of the defendant, by directing that the Articles be reformed 
by striking out all reference to extracts from the Bible found in the 
Prayer Book. But, thirdly, Dr. Williams objected that the opinions 
maintained by him are not such as are forbidden to a clergyman to 
hold and publish. The chief question was no less than the question of 
the authority to be ascribed by the clergy to the Bible, and the limits 
within which the clergy are restricted in publishing opinions immedi- 
ately connected with Holy Writ. Dr. Lushington admitted a modifica- 
tion in the generality of the expression “ I do believe,” as applied to 
the whole conglomerate of copies and translations, partly historical, 
partly sacred, forming the Bible. He claimed only a dond fide belief | 
that the Scriptures contain everything necessary to salvation, and that | 
to that extent they have the direct sanction of the Almighty. His Lord- | 
ship said: J hold that any clergyman who advisedly maintains, 
whether in direct or indirect language, that the Holy Scriptures pro- 
ceed from the same mental powers as have produced other works, | 
ec, 
of 


VICE VERSA, even with the qualification of a difference in degr 
impairs the divine authority of the Holy Scriptures, does, in fac 
maintain that the Bible is not God’s word written, but is the work 
of man, and thereby contravenes the 6th and 20th Article of Reli- 
gion. But how as to the right of criticism, as distinguished from 
interpretation? The 6th Article declares certain books as canonical ; 
therefore, the rejection of a whole book as spurious is to deny its 
canonicity, and violate the Article. But certain divines, confessedly 
orthodox, have rejected certain verses. Dr. Lushington consequently 
allowed the right to reject certain verses, but not whole books. The 
only Article which practically tested the doctrine of disturbing dis- 
coveries, namely, that which attacked Dr. Williams’ views concerning 
the deluge, Dr. Lushington rejected. The eighth cliarge, relating to 
the denial of Messianic prophecy, was also rejected. Dr. Lushington 
could not say, that a denial that the book of Daniel was written by 
Daniel was a violation of the law, and this charge also was re- 
jected, as well as the tenth, which charged Dr. Williams with 
aren asserted that the fourth Gospel was the last of our old genuine 
books, that the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews had been 
erroneously attributed to St. Paul, and the Second Petrine Epistle to 
St. Peter. The 12th Article was ordered to be reformed, the 13th 
and 14th Articles were rejected, the 15th Article, which relates to 
the doctrine of justification by faith, was admitted, and the two 
remaining charges were rejected. ‘The same principles were applied 
to Mr. Wilson’s Essay on the National Church, and the views ex- 
pressed upon inspiration, on the liberty of ideal interpretation, 
original sin, eternal punishments, condemned as unsound. Certain 
other charges were rejected. 





Pouiticat.—At a public meeting on Wednesday, very numerously | 
attended, held at the London Tavern, on the subject of the African 
Slave Trade, Lord Brougham (acting as chairman), on rising to 
speak, was greeted with an ovation. After he had reviewed his own | 
career in connexion with the question of slavery, Mr. Chameroyzow 
explained that the object of the meeting was to appeal to the Govern- 
ment especially with respect to the Cuban Slave trade, by which | 
40,000 negroes were consigned to slavery there every year, at a cost, 
he said, to the British tax-payers of 1,000,000/. sterling annually. 
This object was embodied in a memorial, too long for us to quote, to | 
Viscount Palmerston and Earl Russell, the adoption of which was | 
moved by Mr. Buxton, M.P., who, however, thought the alleged sum, 
1,000,0002., exaggerated, adding that the African squadron was a good 
naval school. Mr. Benson, President of Liberia, Senator Marshall, of 
Liberia, Governor Kennedy, and a coloured boy, the son of the King 
of Bonny, were present. 


Soctrat.—The Middle Level inundation bids fair to be overcome. | 
The dam has at last been constructed, and is found to work effici- 
ently. The flow of water into the drain has been completely checked 
Every day this week the work has been further stre nethened, so as to 


enable it to resist the pressure of the high tides which prevailed yes- | 

\ . . ‘ - | 
terday and to-day. The drainage of the flooded country and the | 
relief of the drain itself is to be effected by twelve great syphons, | 


is said that the sufferers mean to 


each of three feet diameter. It 
claim compensation from the Middle Level Commissioners, 


‘The opinions appealed to must be in pari ‘materia | 
| 
| 


| last session, the number of 


| and site was something like 300,000/., and the annual expense 4 


4 tt a, 

Law AND Justice.—A shocking murder was committed at F d 
. ° ~ . 4 a ¢ rd. 
ingbridge, in Hants, twelve miles from Salisbury, by another tich 


. . ' . Ael. 
of-leave man. Miss Hall, aged twenty-three, the daughter a 


highly respectable farmer, was found murdered on her way to ¢ Wr A 
with her Church Service on her breast and her hymn-book . 
hand. The man who gave information to the police was himself 
arrested, a shepherd, named Garland, having asserted that he — 
him, shortly after the time when the murder must have been Prony 
mitted, wiping his boots and trousers with grass near the dite 


through which the poor girl was dragged for about fifteen yards 


|On repairing to the place mentioned by the shepherd, traces were 


found of the occurrence, and, moreover the man’s (Gilbert aliag 
Philpott) clothes were found to have been recently washed, and his 
stockings hanging out to dry in his garden. Gilbert has been trans. 
ported once for rape, besides innumerable minor committals. It 
would seem that this brute criminally assaulted the unfortunate gir) 
before he murdered her. . 


FinanctaL.—The preliminary announcements have been made of 


three new foreign loans, for Venezuela, Peru, and Portugal, for suns 


varying from 1,000,000Z. to 8,000,0002. The total amount of capital re. 
quired isexpected to beabout 9,000,000/., and the principal portion it is 
supposed will be introduced upon the market very quickly, the moreespe. 
cially as the general aspect of monetary affairs has very considerably 
improved this week. Thecommercial demand hassubsided until it is now 
very light, while not only has the export inquiry for the precious metals 
most materially fallen off, but there is a considerable influx of the 
same. No less than 641,185/. is the increase to the stock of bullion 
shown by the Bank returns this week, besides which 270,000/. more 
gold has been sent in since the weekly statement was made up, and 
there is besides about 550,000/. of gold from Australia and America 
since arrived, which must find the destination. The 
Bank of England returns show a very great change for the better 
in its position. The bullion has increased 641,185/., and the reserve 
of notes 506,270/. Gold is coming in from America in very large 
sums, and the influx from Australia is steady, while from the Pa ic, 
&e., it is on the increase. The market for the English Funded & 

rities has been remarkably quiet as respects the amount of business 
transacted, while prices have not experienced very much change, 
They have not either advanced or receded materially in value since 
last week. Consols are at 913 3; New and Reduced Three per 
Cents., 913 3; Exchequer Bills, 6s. 9s. prem. India Five per 
Stock has been up as high as 109 4, and is now at 108% the Five 
per Cent. Rupee Paper, 103} $; the Five-and-a-Half per Cents., 
1093 ¢. A most extensive business has been transacted in the Foreign 


same 











9} 2. 
Securities, and many securities have advanced in value. Egyptian 
Scrip has gone up to 3} 4 prem.; Russian Scrip is down to par, 
t prem. ; ‘Turkish Scrip 3¢ 4 prem. The Bonds of 1854 are up to 


845, and those of 1858 are at 70} 3; Mires, 684; Italian Bonds, 
712 723; Spanish Certificates, 83 94. Railway Shares keep w 
settled, with a restricted course of operations. Great Northern have 
improved to 115 16. Great Western have receded to 70 71; South 


a. > 91 3 
Eastern, 82} 3. 


PARLIAMENT. 


—>—- 


ESSENCE OF 


92 


23 Petition 


Hovsr or Lorps, Monday, June 23.—The new order in Chancery pre. 
sented by Lord Brougham.—Queen’s Bench Prison Bill: introduction 

Tuesday, June 24.—New Zealand Bill: second reading.—Night Poaching: Lord 
Berners’ Bill. 

Thursday, June 26.—Fortifications: Lord Airlie’s motion. 

23.— Fortifications; Government resolution 

Tuesday, June 24.—(Morning Sitting) *olice and Improvement (Scotland) Bill 
Committee.—(Evening Sitting.)“Church Rates: Mr. S. Estwcourt’s resolution.—Afir- 
mation ; Sir John Trelawney’s Bill: first reading 


House or Commons, Monday, June 





Wednesday, June 25.—Inns of Court Government Bill: Debate on mot for 
second reading. 

Thursday, June 26.—Transfer of Land Declaration of Title Bills: committer 
In the House of Lords on Monday, 

Lord BroveuaM, in presenting a petition from 950 law writers and sta- 
tioners against the recent order in Chancery directing that all affidavits 
and depositions to be used in Chancery should be printed instead of being 


written, said the prayer of the petition was that the House should, as it 


had power to do, pass a resolution repealing the order in question. Soli- 
citors were still able to make the same charges as before, while the printing 
The order had been the means of de- 


cost them far less than the writing. 
priving whole families of their means of subsistence. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR, in introducing a bill for the abolition of the 
Queen’s Prison, stated that since the passing of the Bankruptcy Act of 
debtors imprisoned in the Queen's Bench had 


and twenty-four to eight or seven, and the 
rhe value of the prison 
OL 


fallen from three hundred 
other debtor’s prisons in almost equal proportions. 
Deducting a small amount for pensions and allowance, the whole of these 
sums would be saved to the country. 

In the House of Commons, 

Sir G. C. Lewis (War Secretary) moved a 
raising of 1,200,0002, by terminable annuities, for the construction of 
It was said that the increase 


resolution authorizi 


tifications at Dover and Portland. 
diture for defences had been forced upon Government by the Horse Gua 
a statement which was utterly untrue, all such expenditure having 





emanated almost exclusively from Lord Palmerston, urged | the 
opinion of both the House of Commons and the public. Sir G Lewis 
stated that our military expenditure for 1862, much as had been said of 
its extravagance, only amounted in reality to 1,: 65,000/. more than In 
1858, and went in detail through the military estimate of the year with 

f ng 


the same object. He then urged upon the House the expediency of 
on with the works of defence now in progress, but announced the in 
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Government to postpone the consideration of the general question of 
a t fortifications until next session. 
“ir. BeRNAL OsBorreE (Liskeard) moved as an amendment a resolution 
hostile to the construction of any further fortification whatever, and de- 
daring the navy to be the arm on which the country must chiefly depend. 
Mr. Osborne attacked the whole policy of Government with much warmth. 
The House, he said, was asked to sanction profligate expenditure for forts 
which would require an army of about 95,000 men to garrison them, would 
in the end cost not less than 20,000,0002, and would even then be of little 
real use as defences. The “ spirited foreign policy” of Government woul 1 
end in an increased income tax, and a renewal of the paper duty. The 
or of the Exchequer himself had not long ago accused Lord Pal. 
merston of a “spirit of interference.” Mr. Milner Gibson had also spoken 
of the “ mischievous activity” of the noble lord. Peace, retrenchment and 
reform were once the liberal watchwords, but now peace had been 
grmed and extravagant truce, retrenchment was merely the subject of 
abstract resolution, and reform was treated like a poor relation, and hardly 
suffered to come inside the House. 

After a debate, in which ten or twelve hon. members teok part, Lord 
Clarence Paget stated the result of recent experiments at Shoeburyness, 


e 


Chancell 


an 








and his opinion derived from them was that a vessel like the Warrior would 
receive vital damage from batteries armed with 150 Ib. guns. 

Lord PALMeRrsToN, in reply to Sir Stafford Northcote, who raised an ob-| 
jection to providing the money by loan, defended that course, which he | 
showed had been deliberately sanctioned by the House. Floating defences 
were temporary, and might be pr ywvided for by annual votes, but fortitica 
tions were permanent, and their cost ought to be spread over some length of 
time. The fortifications recommended by Government were on the newest | 


system, and were, in fact, only rendered necessary by the recent im. 
. Mr. Usborne and others said we ought to look | 
toour navy for defence ; but were not the proposed fortifications absolutely 
necessary for the defence of our dockyards, and consequently of our navy ? | 
The decision come to by the House during the recent panic which had 
seized it on the Monitor and Merrimac question was not regarded by Govern- | 
ment as decisive, and though they had postponed th i 
head forts, they had not abandoned them. Intimate 
present relations with France were, the sudden outbreak of bad feeling to- 
wards us in America was a warning for us not to depend upon the friend. 
ship of any nation, and Government sincerely believed the fortilications in 


Besides almost everything de 


provements in gunnery. 


going on with Spi 
and cordial as our 





question to be necessary for our 
pended here upon facilities for coaling, and Dover and Spithead were the 
only two places on the south coast where vess ‘Is could coal with ease and | 
In conclusion, he hoped Mr. Bernal Osborne would withdraw 
obnoxious detail be discussed in 


safety. 


expedition 

his amendment, and let any 

when the necessary bill was introduced. 
Mr. Disraect ( Bucki 

uncertainty in their dealing with the fortification grants 

icy of fortifications 


piminitte 


nghamshire) accused Government of vacillation and 
rheir condu t, 
both with regard to the main question of the expediency 
and the expenditure necessary, had been full of inconsistency, L 
merston, too, had totally changed his views with regard to France sin 
1860, when he told th 
sion. On the whole, however, he thought it would be more « 
go on with the fortification in question than to stop, and he should recom 


} 


rd Pal 
House that we were in actual danger of an inva 
ymnomical to 
mend Mr. Bernal Osborne not to press his amendment. 

Mr. Osnorne then withdrew his amendment, and the 
agreed to. 

In the House of Lords on Tuesday, 

The Duke of NewcastLe moved the second reading of a bill to remedy 
certain mistakes made by the General Assembly of New Zealand, who had, 
according to the opinions of the law officers of the colony and the law 
officers of the Crown, exceeded their powers in the subdivision of provinces, 
One Imperial act had been passed already with that object, but several 
powers of the General Assembly had been 


resolution was 


other instances in which the 
exceeded had since been discovered. 

After some discussion, in the course of which Earl Grey recommended 
the withdrawal of our forces from colonies which refused to make fair and 


proper laws, the bill was read a second time. 
intention of ¢ 





Lord Berners asked whether it was the »vernment to in 
troduce a measure for the suppression of the evils of night poaching, an 
offen: From October Ist, 1860, 
to February Ist, 1861, there were 29 murderous attacks on keepers, 189 
persons being concerned in them; while from the Ist October, 1861, to Fe- 


bruary Ist, 1862, there were no less than 188 of such attacks, in which 488 


» now very prevalent, and on the increase 





persons were concerned. 

Earl GRANVILLE said Government did not intend to introduce a measure 
on the subject this session, and expressed strong objections to the employ- 
ment of the police either in the preservation of game or the protection of 
Keepe rs, 

Earl Derpy said he had heard Lord Granville’s answer with great regret. 
Gangs of twenty or more men, armed with all kinds of weapons, wers 
allowed to continue their lepredations, although any man might be well 
known to the police, and if resisted by keepers they might murder or in 
jure them for life 
on the road, and make them give an account of game 
much of this would be avoided 


If the police were empows red to stop suspected persons 
in their possession, 


In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Sornrron-Esrcourt (Wiltshire) moved a resolution for the settle- 
ment of the Church Rate question. He considered it was incumbent upon 
him to follow up his resolution on the subject already passed by some 
practical suggestion. He believed his proposal could be worked into a 
He moved—*“ That the law relating to Church-rates 


may be beneficially settled by combining in one measure provisions for each 


satisfact ry measure 


| of self-election for benchers, 


increased facility for the collection of voluntary ones, it would then reim- 
pose Church-rates, with no exemption in favour of Dissenters, and with 
greater stringency than ever 

Mr. Heyeate 
charge was completely transferred from the occupier to the owners of pro- 
perty, and moved an amendment to that effect. 

Sir G. Grey (Home Secretary) observed that Mr. Estcourt's resolutions 
had been very materially altered since he first gave notice of them on the 
23rd May. He could not conceive anything more calculated to breed ill- 
feeling between owners and occupiers ina parish than the firat resolution. 


Leicester) thought no settlement possible until the direct 





I'o the two other resolutions, by themselves, he would have given his most 
cordial support, but he feared the discussion would show that there were but 


two settlements of the question—total abolition, or that embodied in the two 
latter resolutions without the first. 

Mr. Disrarci (Buckinghamshire) urged the earnest consideration of the 
question upon Government Government only could bring matters to a 
satisfactory solution 

Eventually Mr. Heygat 
reply, Mr. Estcourt withdrew his resolution 

In reply to Lord Dunke un (Galway), 

Lord PAtmerston said that Gove 
with regard to the renewal of the Galway contract in the early part of next 


withdrew his amendment, and, after a brief 


rnment would announce their decision 


week, 
A bill, introduced by Sir Joun Tretawny (Tavistock), for th 
ul a first time by 


substi- 
tution of affirmations for oaths in certain cases was r 
a majority of 88 to 59, and the House adjourned. 

In the same House on Wednesday, 

Sir J. Bowyer (Dundalk) moved the second reading 
Court Government Bill. He censured at great length tl 
of government of the four Inns of Court, especially dwelling upon th 
the extravagance and waste displayed in the 
Church, the building of the Middle Temple 
small revenue derived from the property of the Inns in 
He also adverted to the mischiefs of the shifting 


of the Inns of 
existing system 
mode 


restoration of the Temp! 
Library, and the 
proportion to its extent, 








tribunal of benchers in connexion with Mr. Digby Seymour's case. He 
proposed the constitution of a court of twelve benchers, three from each 
Inn, to which should be transferred all the powers of disbursing, &c., 
now possessed by the nchers of each Inn, the proceedings before such 
| court to be public, except where the reverse was desired by all parties. He 
also explained the provisions in the bill for election of a certain proportion 
of barristers as ichers of the several Inns. 

Mr. Cotsen (Plymouth | that the bill be read a second time that 
lay six months, d ing that any cause for the proposed changes had been 
shown 

After a discu n, in which several honourable and learned members 
to part, 

rhe ArrorRNEY-GENERAL said he thought that Sir Geor Bowyer had 
fail to make out a cas should vote for the amendment 








Mr. Diany Seymour (So 


thampton) said, as his name had been intro- 
he felt compelled to enter his protest against the in- 


duced into the debate 
justice of the present system, of which he himself had been a victim. He 
entered at great length into the circumstances of his trial, and com- 


plained with warmth of the 
ducted, 


Mr. Breen (Guildford) as 


manner in which the trial had been con- 


a Bencher of the Middle Temple, defended 


the present mode of edure, and maintained that, taking into consider- 
ution the charges openly made against Mr. Digby Seymour, the Benchers 
had but one course open to them. He also accused Government of having 


originally given Mr. Seymour a silk gown on purely political grounds. 


Sir G. Grey (Home Secretary) reminded the House that they were quite 


incompetent to express an opinion on Mr, Seymour's cas There was an 
eal to the Judge open to that gentleman if he chose to avail himself 





Sir J. Bowyer offered to withdraw the bill; but the amendment being 
pressed was carried without a division. 
In the House of Lords, 
rhe Earl of Arriir, 
subject, depre ited the « <] 
lity of iron ships rendering them all but utterly uss 
¢ 


in moving for certain returns connected with the 
yenditure of any further sum on coast fortifica 
tion, the invuln 
less for any purpose of defence 
Lord De Grey and Rirow questioned the alleged invulnerability of iron 
ould not think that any recent changes could have so altered 
the relative position of forts and ships, as to make it expedient for the 
had come to on the report of 


ships, and 
House to reverse the deliberate conclusion it 
the Defen 

Earl Grey entered into the whole question of our warlike expenditure, 


and contended that by our expenditure on unnecessary fortifications we 


Commission 


were crippling ourselves financially, therefore laying ourselves open to real 
danger in case of war Some of the very advanced works he admitted it 
ient to complete, but he thought the most advisable course 


to dis< works 


might be « xp 


1 
with regard to the rest would be mtinue whatever 


could be discontinued without prejudice to their futur 


The Duk 
forts was still far from being set at rest rhe Federal gunboat Galena, for 


resumption 

of Somerset maintained that the question of iron ships versus 
example, had recently been pierced through and through by shot from a 
fort. As to not 


I 
making a gate, and leaving it open 


inishing fertitications in progress, that would simply be 


The Duke of Camnnrimpcr, speaking from a military point of view, entirely 
approved the course pursued by Government, and explained several details 
with regard to th 

’ortsdown and Dover 


rhe House th 1djourned. 


strategi importance of the works now in progress at 


of the following objects: 1, to enable vestries specially summoned, and in The House of Commons was counted out before any business of import- 
which owners shall have a vote by proxy, to transfer from occupiers to | ance arose 
owners so much of their liability as regards the repair of their parish 
church and churchyard, and to make such special rate, if voted by a ae 
Majority, recoverable by the same process as a rate for repairs of high NOTICE 
ways; 2, to repeal the existing legal process for enforcing a compulsory Subscriptions to the “ Frrexp or Iwpra,” and “ OveRtanp Frrenp or Inptra,” will 
Church-rate; and 3, to give facilities for collecting a voluntary rate.” | be received by Mr. A Galloway, at No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, London 
Mr. Hopcxinson (Newark), though approving of the conciliatory Terms 
manner in which Mr. Estcourt had introduced his resolution, objected | Per Annum, payable in advance, postage free 
strongly to what appeared to him to be a gross inconsistency—that while | Friexp or Inpta £2 10s 
the plan would abolish compulsory recovery of Church-rates, and give | OVERLAND Frienp or Inpta’ £2 0s 
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THE FORTIFICATION DEBATE. 





HE debate of Monday night proved little, except that | States, like individuals, must throw aw: Ly money someti 
the Premier has, like Louis N: ipoleon, a talent for giving 


way. The fortification scheme, never very popular out of burglar, it is something to think one has ‘tink 


doors, had, in presence of the events of the last few months 


lost much of its Parliamentary favour. The old desire to 
entrust Engcland to its fleet has revived, and with it the 


proud old paradox that the easiest way to defend oneself 
to strike out, hard. The formula of six weeks ago, 
“an earry any gun; ships can’t ; 


forts ;” has been replaced | by another, 


ships can also attac k,” and the change is an exact index of 


As usual when the Defences are con- 
1emb ers having at the bottom o! 


Parliamentary opinion. 
cerned, party ties snapped, n 
their hearts the feeling, which 
Englishmen always conceal, that 
quered, or even seriously de feat = party triumphs would | 


Frenchmen always parade and | 
if England were ever con- 


as valueless as their lives, and the situation looked dangerous 
for the Ministry. They could not rely on their staunchest 
friends, perhaps not even upon themselves. Under these 
circumstances Lord Palmerston displayed his usual skill. 
He brought Sir G. C. Li to the House to make a 
speech which is a triumph of platitudes, 
like the answers in some political eatechism, and which 
nevertheless conciliated all opponents. How are you, 
in fact, to attack a man who tells you that atncs is 
insurance, and that the money paid to a fire-office is well 
spent, even if the fire never occurs ? Nobody can confute 
the alphabet, even when read from a political primer. The 
Secretary for War pointed out that England was rather 
worse defended than in 1859, and the House—which has 
voted since then an additional eight millions a year for 
fighting purposes evidently for the moment 
deeming that decrease of force was the t 
crease of outlay, and then he arrived at the true ‘subject- 
matter of his speech. 
and the central arsenal given up; Dover is to 
best can, and nobody is to say any more about the necessity 
of protecting our merchant shipping, which six weeks a 
were to be gathered at Spithead, 
with their wings cut. The Government proposed to proceed 
with the Plymouth works, and inner works at Portsmouth 
forts, and the pecuniary demand was reduced to 1,200,000/. 
for the year. The rest of the projects are left in suspense, 
to be completed when engineers can agree, or the Exchequer 
requires depletion, or a new panic once more convinces 
Englishmen that in the event of a war with France they shall 
make no effort to strike back. 

We do not know that a case for these 1.200,000/. was 
very well made out. Sir C. Lewis said, that upon such sub- 
jects he must decline having an opinion, whieh, as he is our 
only Minister for War, was more honest than satisfactory. 
The rank and file sneered at the grant they voted for, and the 
grant they would have voted against, with odd impartiality, 
and the House generally only effervesced with good temper at 
having so little to pay. Nevertheless, the ultimate plan, like 
most English pls us, had a substratum of sense. The merits 
and demerits of forts are really not clearly settled. | Every- 
body feels that science may find out something which may 
change the whole face of aitairs, and perhaps make “ towers 
sixty feet high, built of solid iron,’ look a little less like the 
enchanted castles in which our children delight. This is no 
time for closing the question any more than for throwing 
away money, and the oilicial suspense exactly reflects the 
public feeling, and the opinion of the most scientific men. 
The Americans are very diligent in killing each other for 
the instruction of Europe, and by July, 1863, we shall pro- 
bably know whether the 300 lb. Armstrong bullet really did 
go through the side of the Warrior, or whether, Mr. Os- 
borne says, it stuck fast in the inner skin. There are projec- 
tives stronger than gunpowder, and armour more impe- 
netrable than iron, and by that time Mr. Wheatstone may 
have applied electricity to cannon, or Mr. Faraday have made 
platinum cheap, or Het 
strength of iron and the properties of india-rubber, or— 
in short, 
of slaughter, and men / 
has but commenced. All this while we shall not be either 
very unsafe, | 
the rest of the world is doing while France is at peace with 
us, and whether Louis Nap 
Waterloo lion or not, he cannot very well conquer Mexico 


wis down 
W hieh re ids 


was delighted, 


ret On as it 


‘ 
a 





a flock of frightened doves 





‘ 


Krupp invented a metal with the 


science has but just applied itself to the work 
as well as know that discover 





or wholly idle. much what 


leon proposes to demolish the 





“ Forts 
consequently let us have 
‘ Forts can only defend, 


rue a] volo: Sy for in- | 


The Spithead forts are suspended, | 
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Jand invade Rochen at once. The only bit of tee res 
| left intact by the evidence, the “ inner line” 
is to proceed, and even should it prove 
can bear without wincing a moderate 


al y 
at P. Oortsmo ith 

usele 88, Eo rlar j 
amount of 





Waste 


he 3, 
and even if the new shutter should not muc! ap the 
best, and that the wife goes to sleep without starti, ‘ 

, ys , , ‘ 
every sound. As a_ political the 

L 7) 


measure the resolve of 
Cabinet was certainly good and wise. Europe needs Lor 
Palmerston for a while, and the Premier could not | 


gone to the country with a fortification ery. Every N 
less lad in the boroughs would have sung at him, « Bri. 
tannia needs no bulwarks, no towers along the steep,” , i 
he would for the first time in his life have been ine ot 


with the aggressive instinct of Englishmen. He wis 
{clined the dilemma, and though no one is quite convinced 
| the it forts are useless, or that the wisest course is to tr to 
a non-existent cupolaed fleet, or quite satisfied whether 
Portsmouth can be defended or no, or quite certain whet . 
we ought to have a reserve arsenal.—why, the Pre 
| exactly expressed that condition of worried but still pyg. 
nacious doubt. ts 
The debate in the Lords was, as usual on all such ¢ 


marked with far ——— than the one in the Comn ms. 
Lord Grey’s speech in particular, though a little careless as 
to details, was an excellent exposition of the old Wh . 
trine about national defences ; while the Duke of Can loa 


not only explained the true use of fortresses in an invasion. 
but actually showed that if England were invaded, the Go. 
vernment had a plan on which to organize the defence, 1 
| gene ral result was, however, the same, viz. the express 
}an opinion that we need armoured ships rather than 
ind that if seriously menaced, the poliey of this country ig 
to strike straight at the enemy, destroy the invading 
before it leaves his coast, and, in the words of that wnappre. 
ciated statesman, Sir Boyle Roche, “avoid the dang: r by 
meeting it plump in the face !”’ , 





DR. LUSHINGTON’S JUDGMENT. 
- anything were wanting to demonstrate the mischi 
shutting in the consciences of our national clergy ’ 
thorny hedge of elaborate articles and creeds, the influ 

likely to be exerted by Dr. Lushington’s very able judg 
in the Court of Arches on Wednesday last, on the largest and 
deepest faith of English clergymen, ought sufficiently to de- 
monstrate it. It is true, indeed, that the : 
Court is not final, since, even in case of no appeal, the argu- 
ment on the admitted and reformed articles will vet hay 
to be heard. 1 
| went, it would be thought on the whole 
pursuers ; hat, comparatively very few of the articies against 
| Dr. Williams and Mr. Wilson were admitted at all, and 
| most of these few were ordered to be reformed. But still 
| to say nothing of Dr. 


judgment ol 


lt is also true that, even so far as the Jud rment 


unfavourable to the 


Lushington’s mai ») grave obiter dicta, 
| which cannot “properly be regarde das in any sense ju il 
| determinations, —the number of emphatic decisions whic 

must more or less bitte rly disturb convictik 

land eagerly held by very many earnest and wise theologians, 
is by no means small. Let us briefly enumerate them. 

In the first place, though a clergyman is not bound to 
| believe that the books of Scripture are all written by th 
{nominal author, he is bound, thinks Dr. Lushineton, to 
believe that every one of them from the first book in 1 

Bible to the last, is canonical—i.e. says Dr. Lushington, 
books bearing “ divine authority.” The ch 
Dr. Williams’s criticism on the authenticity of Daniel and the 
sscond E pistle of Peter, were o1 nly rejecte lon the very slender 
eround that Dr. Williams’s doubt of their “ genuineness, 
and assertion that the latter “ must 
whole,” might perhaps in the context refer only to the matt 
of authorship. Had Dr. Wiliams dir etly 


should any clergyman in future be found to assert,—that 


LS OPE hiy avow ] 


| 





irges relevaul ) 


be surrendered as 





Solomon’s Song or any other exceptional canonical book bas 
no more divine authority than a mere human composition, t 
charge of heresy would have been at once admitted Ilene 
(1) no clergyman may follow Luther in asserting, | 


much he mity believe, that any one of the canonical books 18 
destitute of divine authority for us. In other words, the Bibl 
came down from ileaven w » bound Avain (2), though 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s very able argument had warned Dr. 
Lushington as to the danger of defining the Church’s idea 


divine inspiration, he has fairly taken one very rash step 


laying down emphatically what it is zof. He declares it to 





a ee Oe es 


oe tt. Oo? 
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be prima facie a breach of ecclesiastical law,—and here we 
believe he went out of his way to narrow the true mean- 
ing of the Articles into something much more narrow,—to 
avow that the Bible is either an “expression of devout reason, 

or that it is “the written word of the Congregation. Dr 
Lushington grounds this doctrine on the expression of th 
Articles that the Bible is the | 
he conceives to be positively at issue with the doctrine t! at 


“ word of God written,” which 


it is in any sense the “‘« xpression of devout reason” or of the 

“ yoice of the Congrégation.” We must say, with great defer- 

ence to Dr. Lushington, that this opinion is not by any means 
“ae 


lor it declares 


re word ol 


an expression of devout reason. 
| 


God to be irreconcilable with the highest laws of huma 


reason, and puts a great gu f between the spirit which in- 
spires the voice of the Church and the voice of the Church so 
Dr. Lush neton professed modestly nough his 


inspired. e 
If we can at all trust our 
h 


sense of theological (le ficienev 


{ 


own small knowledge on such matters, we fear that he w 


have disturbed greatly the peace of mind of many much pro- 


founder theologians than himself by this decision, a d that 
he will yet have to admit that, even for construing th 
Articles of the Church of England, some rat 
is involved in the notion of any mutual 





ner dee per know- 
ledge of theology thar 
exclusion and posit ve contrariety between the Reason of G 
and Man is, perhaps, needed. 
asserted that no clereyman ean believe the Bil 
the voice of the Congrega- 


However, at present it stands 
| © to exp CSS 
the “devout reason of man” or “ } 
tion,” without, in fact, meaning to exclude the supernatural 
influence of God over its revelations. This, we take it, virtu- 
ally maintains in the highest sense the ¢rrational character of 
divine revelation, and will gratify Mr. Mansel. 

(3) It is decided that thouch a clergyman may interpret 


pleases, so long as he pro- 


Scripture, once accepted, as he 
fesses really to find the meaning which he alleges, he may not 


deny explicitly the truth of any assertion (even thou h on 
purely scientific) which he 
that denial, in fact, amounting to a rejection of the au 
of that book :—thus at jeast we understand Dr. Lushington’s 
decision on the eleventh Article. That Dr. Williams inter- 
deluge in a neologieal way Dr 


admits that he has found there 


thority 


preted the account of the 
Lushington does not find criminal. But, if he had expressl) 
said that he understood the account of the deluge n 

book of Genesis litera ly, and that this account was scien- 
tifically false ;—ther Williams would have denied thx 
ecanonicity (or divine authority) of Genesis, and this would 
have bee n, 2) rima ff violation of ecclesiastical law. (4) It 
is a contradiction of the Article on Atonement to substitute 
the effect of propitiation on the conscience for the divine 





act which causes it, and a violation of ecclesiastical law. This 
Cs. \ iin (5). 
} ] - 


vy decided that 


is, in effect, the decision on two distinct Artie 
in Mr. Wilson’s ¢ t appears to be certain 
the denial of everlasting conden nation is a breach of eccl 
siastical law. 

We have, then, at least one principle on which all the 


i 


most earnest theologians of our Church would agree, a 
perhaps, wouid always have agreed, declared—and, pr rbal 
quite innocently declared—by an eminent lawyer, a breacl 
of ecclesiastical law We have a new principle, the abso- 
lutely “ divine a vy” of ‘y can mical book laid down 
with an emphasis wl ch W ild, perhaps, ats me one moment 
in their theolo: eal careers | 


ithori of eve 


ave driven almost every learns 


divine we have out of the Church; for where is the learnins 
which has never been inclined to reject the authority of any 


one book from Genesis to Revelations? Further, we have 


tat . 
stacem ILS 


it determined that, decid dly to contradict any 


ok, is to reject the divine authority 


(eve n scientific hn any 





of that book, though you may profess to interpret 1t as v 

please. And all these are, as we may say, vide-reachin 
principles, which affect t le attitude of men’s minds 
towards revelat } ind not mere ly specific doetrines in that 


revelation. Besides this, w have the teaching of the ¢ ! 
on Justification and Eternal Punishments, defined in a way, 
which th uch no doubt correct. is contrary to the deenest 


beliefs of our d ! tf divines,. Hence, th ith at least nine 
articles of those : nst Dr. Willia re rejected 





only three i 1dmitted, the judgment, to ow 
mind stuc us tly n i i l nt } | to be 
will throw m stu r- ks the wav of really reli- 
rious e] ro ever \ dl b \y les ) 
Fait fre m the first dav of their invent n. \ iia j 
persons, and t vho go into t { 1 to prea¢ t 
Christian faith do it in the freedom and earnestne of a 
personal allecianes gut these Art sare amere 1 

of prop SITIONS, W ( h ire so 1 le clear, that t mos - 


nent of our judges has decided that to be a direct contradic- 
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tion of the true supernaturalist faith, which has been ac- 
cepted as the most natural expression of that faith almost 
ever since the time of Christ. When poor Baron Bunsen spoke 
of the Bible as essential reason (verniinftig).—a character 
which he would have thought it impiety ‘to deny.—he little 
thought that his expression would be construed to exclude the 
spiritual reason of God from any indwelling influence over the 


reason of Man But thus it will ever be, while we are takine 


guarantees against clerical doubt. The very words which ex 
press the most natural and easy faith will be turned into a 
weapon against belief, while the only men who escape all 
langer will be those bt that 


Dr. Lushington’s judg 


who are so full of conscious dou 
the door of their lips is ever guarded 
ment has turned out perhaps less oppressive than most people 
feared; vet 16 will cause more torment te the men of con- 
viction than to the indifferent, and will deepen the con- 
viction of every Christian intellect that these complex for 
mulas of eeclesiastical doctrine 


multiply tenfold the dangers 


against which they are meant to provide 


MONTENEGRO. 
|* the south-eastern corner of Europe shut off by tl 
Adriatic d the Danube into a long egg-shaped 
eninsula, rises a singular group of rocks, called Tzernagora 
» Slavonic population, and Mon- 
tenegro by the ancient [talians and the 1 world. The 
natives have a leven« to the effect that when God was in the 


modert 


act of distributing stones over the earth, the bag that held 





them b , and let them all fall upon their country. No 
roads lead across tliese stony wildernesses, and no trade or 
commerce ¢ ‘LLY rt is known to the rude inhabitants, 
». eagle-like, build their simple dwellings against the 

n ntain-s trusting for seer rity to the rocks and their 
\ ready fit cs Chey are ruled by a prince-bishop, 
Sveti Gosp ‘+, or Holy Lord, whose chief title of sanctity 
t mon with the rifle at five hundred 


] 


yards, and cutting off a Turk’s head at a single stroke. 





ihe ¢ reise ot the itter feat has been for the last five 
ce ‘st chief occupation of the brave Montenegrins. 
st 1ed secure y in their mountain fastnesses, the vanguard 
of the great Slavonic race, they are in never-ending broil 
with the Moslem host, and stand on sentry all their lives. 
T VLuss in being the dweller on the plain, the Slavonian 

best at home among the hills; and thouch the followers 


ammed overran the whole Danubian pe ninsula, they 


ere never able to conquer the handful of men within the 
rocky Tzernagora. Sometimes at the foot, and sometimes 
at the summit ot these black mountains, Turk aad Christian 


if now for twe nty generations, and continue 
vat r to this day. It is not at all improbable that the ulti- 
mate fate of the Ottoman empire will be decided in sight of 
the rocks of Montenegro 

What gives strength to this belief, is that the greatest 


id captain of modern Turkey is risking his mili- 


tary and diplomatic reputation for a second time on this ter- 
rain. If ther s one man in the dominions of the Sultan 
vith large objects and comprehensive views, it is Omar 
Pasha, surnamed “ the Sword of Reform ;”’ and the fact that 

is taking up again the thread of his disastrous campaign 


ws that his old pl ins are cherished as much as 
ever by him and his party 
necessary to throw a elance at the famous 
ld-Marshal. Omar Michael 


Latas, was born at Ogulni, Croatia, in the year 1806, the son 


To understand these projects it is 
history of the 


Pasha, otherwise 


Austrian ul, in hu e circumstances. He entered 
tne army at early age, rose to be a non-commissioned 
otlicer lft ( rt into Turkey. At the age of twenty- 
{ ‘ r 1d | » tutor ft tren of Hussein Pasha, at 
Widdin, and full already of vast plans, not unknown to 

e of tl ead r men at Const tntinople Thither he 
vent hu f, having abjured the Greek faith in 1834, and in 
s than four vears rose to the rank of colonel in the army. 

\ few mo miths saw m in command of a division of 
troops, a mining first laurels against Ibrahim Pasha, in 
Svria, hie ‘ efort became tl ack! vliedged head of the 
tary? rm party int lu State l'ransferring his 

nd to t Danubian Pri palit he commenced 

t Siavon population, 

t ] } I l ill and 

t \ itory measure I deas”’ 

() r | I 4 becan Ls l 1 as the 


er According to th in of the great 
Croat leader, the regeneration of the Ottoman empire was 
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to be based on the union of the Turkish and Slavonic races| treaty—that “there shall be no armed intervention in Seryj 
inhabiting the country south of the Danube, from the Black| without the previous agreement of the high contracti : 
Sea to the Adriatic, under a constitutional government of the; Powers.” The whole arrangement is on the face of it © 
most liberal tendencies and absolute freedom of religion. diplomatic absurdity, leading, of course, to endless troubles 
The possibility of a sovereign not of the race of Osman for| and making the poor “tributary principality” a constant scene 
this renovated empire was hinted at in the project, and tacitly | of broil. On scarcely a better foundation has the curious 
understood by most of the secret partizans, some of them | political fabric of Moldavia and Wallachia been constructed 
not at all disinclined to raise “ the Sword of Reform” tothe! it requiring metaphysical knowledge to grasp and under. 
throne of Solyman. Singularly enough, in spite of this; stand the dependent-independence of these divided-united 
threatening danger of getting a Turkish Wallenstein in| countries. The political status of Montenegro, too, js as 
Omar Pasha, the General found more adherents at Constan- | unsettled as can be. The country is claimed by the Porte 
tinople even than on the Danube: and he, after a while,| as a tributary province; has to suffer under Russian rights 
came to see that the chief opposition to his plans was to be| of protection; is administered by Austria by virtue of 
found at St. Petersburg. From this moment the general-|neighbourly influence; and must obey France in return 
issimo of the Turkish troops became the determined oppo-| for a pension of 50,000 franes allowed to the Holy Lord 
nent of Russian policy, resisting the open and secret designs| by his Imperial Majesty. If in this cobweb of diplomatic 
of the Czar, whenever opportunity offered, in the field and | contrivances, superadded to which is Omar Pasha’s artillery 
in the Cabinet. Declaring the Sveti Gospodar to be a mere | the Tzernagora remains a living state at all, the merit is due 
tool of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, he attacked Monte- | less to the great European powers than to the tough Vitality 
negro, without the shadow of an excuse, in the autumn of} of a hardy race immured among inaccessible rocks. The 
1852, and retired only under severe losses, when Austria had | whole state of Turkey at the present moment is organized 
sent Prince Leiningen to Constantinople, and threatened | confusion, arranged apparently with the special view of 
war to the Porte, in the spring of 1853. It is only a repe-| establishing anarchy in permanence throughout the border 
tition of the same movement which has brought Omar Pasha} realm of Slav and Mussulman. Ever since European 
into the Tzernagora within the present year. | diplomacy has thrown its cobwebs over these unhappy 
After nine months’ solicitation, and heavy bribes to Mehe- | countries, the thunder of cannon and the shriek of insurree. 
med Ali, the brother-in-law of Abdul Medjid, and real} tion has been unceasing, and there is no chance of a better 
regent of Turkey, Omar Pasha at length obtained a second | state of things, unless Turkey herself, or some good friend 
time permission to attack Montenegro at the beginning of|or honest foe, settles the matter by clearly defining her 
March this year. Profiting by former experience, he began | frontiers, in the same manner as the limits of France, of 
his campaign by operations against the valley of Zeta, the| Spain, Portugal, and all other civilized countries under the 
only point where the Black Mountains can be entered with} sun are defined. It is the chief and most notable feature in 
a chance of success. This position was attacked simulta-| the projects of Omar Pasha and his party that such a settle. 
neously by two divisions of the Turkish army, under Dervish | ment is clearly laid down; and there is no doubt that if 
Pasha and Abdi Pasha, and gained after a slight struggle. | religious obstacles did not interpose, it would be the most 
The Montenegrins, now, as formerly, followed out their old | desirable solution of the Oriental question. However, history 
stratagem of enticing the enemy, in the pursuit of apparent | shows that races never unite before one element has con- 
victory, into the interior of the country, and then cutting off | quered the other; and that Turk and Slav must fight yet 
his retreat. Accordingly, Dervish Pasha was allowed to pass | awhile before joining in peace, is clearly part also of the plans 
the formidable defile of Uskok, on the road from Niksich to} of the “ Sword of Reform.” 
Sponz, and having reached the valley beyond, was attacked Sa en 
in the rear, and, after a sanguinary encounter, had to retreat | vas ; 5 
with the loss of nearly two thousand men. Less fortunate | NIGHT POACHING. 
were the Montenegrins on the eastern frontier of their | ORD Berners, and other noble sportsmen, are troubled 
country. Here Omar Pasha himself, with a body of ten| 44 in their minds at the alarming increase of night poaching, 
thousand men, advanced over the Berdas, or mountain an. tend consequently of murderous attacks on ke »pers. The 
tricts, and taking possession of all the outlying villages, pre- | rules of Parliament will not allow a member to appear armed 
pared for marching upon Cettigne, the capital of Montenegro, |in the presence of my Lord Chancellor, so Lord Berners on 
How far he will be successful in this enterprise remains to} Tuesday night contented himself with depositing in the 
be seen. According tothe latest news the Prince-Bishop is | robing room of their Lordships’ House two of the implements 
going to oppose Omar Pasha in person, at the head of his| used by night poachers in hisown county. He invited their 
Perianik, or life-guards, the only horsemen of Montenegro. | Lordships to examine these weapons, and satisfy themselves 
The match, it is to be feared, will be uneven. The “ Holy | “how admirably they were adapted, not only to the killing of 
Lord ” of the Black Mountains, Nicholas I., is a very young | game, but also to the destruction of human life.” We hope 
man, of little experience, and greatly unpopular even among | that their Lordships made the best of the opportunity thus 
his own subjects. He and his predecessor, Daniel I.—assas- | afforded them. Perhaps it may have occurred to one of 
sinated in the neighbourhood of Cattaro, by one of his own | them here and there to consider how they would themselves 
followers, August 12, 1860—were the first Prince-Bishops to | like to run the risk of an encounter with men so armed for 
break the old law of celibacy, and this crime has never been | the magnificent stipend of 12s. a week, the average wages 
forgiven by the conservatives of the Tzernagora. The late | which they pay their watchers. The object of Lord Berners 
Daniel I. married the heiress of a merchant at Trieste, but and his friends was a practical one. They wished to know 
the present Nicholas I. did worse, by uniting himself to the “whether the Government were going to bring in any 
fair daughter of Peter Vukotitsch, the captain of his Perianik. | measure on the subject this session.” “ A remarkable docu- 
The marriage has brought forth already a pretender to the | ment,” Lord Delamere said, “ had lately been presented to the 
throne, and, dividing the Montenegrins into Guelphs and | Government, in the shape of a memorial signed by twenty- 
Ghibelins, is as likely to overthrow the government of | eight chief-constables of counties.” He did not state the 
Nicholas I. as the rifled cannon which Omar Pasha has carried | exact purport of the document in question, but, if his 
on the backs of Turkish mules into Montenegro. remarks meant anything, we must assume that these twenty- 
While the flame of war has not yet reached its height in|eight chief-constables have recommended that the county 
the Tzernagora, it has already kindled other fires among the | police should be instructed to take the matter in hand. 
Slavonic populations. On the 15th inst. troubles broke out | Lord Derby strongly supports this view. He has had him- 
at Belgrade, ending in a fight between the people and the | self to prosecute persons “ in three cases within the year for 
Turkish troops in the citadel ; and on Sunday week the city | murderous attacks on his own keepers.” In short, their 
was bombarded for more than six hours by the Turks. This | Lordships were clear that it was high time something should 
is but one of many symptoms of the coming deluge, for|be done. Were the Government prepared to act ? 
everywhere throughout the vast realm, inhabited in common | Lord Granville replied in the negative. The Government 
by Turk and Slav, the old sores are breaking out anew.|did not intend to introduce any measure on the subject. 
The dangers of the desultory settlement of the Eastern ques- |“ They did not think it politic to allow the police to assist 
tion by the European Powers are now becoming apparent. | in the preservation of game,” but “he had no objection to pro- 
This is strikingly shown in the Belgrade troubles. The | duce the document referred to.”” He added, however (if the 
Turkish Government, according to the Treaty of Paris, has | reports of his few words in the daily papers are correct), that 
the “right of garrison” of seven Servian fortresses, namely, |“ the Government were not prepared to offer any opposition 
Smederewo, Sokol, Schabatz, Uschitza, Adakaleh, Kladowo, | to the bill which Lord Berners proposed to introduce ;” and 
and the citadel of Belgrade ; while, at the same time, inter-| thereupon a bill was brought in for the suppression of night 
national wisdom has ordered—in paragraph 29 of the same’ poaching. 
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Thus the case stands at present. We have not yet seen 


the bill in question, but, judging from the debate, it is clear 
that the main object of it will be to saddle the rural police 
with the extra duty of searching and arresting persons on 
the highways suspected to be in possession of game unlaw- 
fully obtained. 

Now, this is a very serious matter in many ways. We will 
sield to no noble Lord in an earnest desire to see an end put 
tonight poathing. We believe that they did not over-state 
their case in Tuesday’s debate ; if anything, they were under | 
the mark, and the state of the case in many rural districts is | 
even worse than it was represented to be. Inthe neighbour- | 
hood of many great towns poaching has become a regular 
yrofession. It is carried on systematically by gangs of men 
of the worst character. Murderous encounters between these 
gangs and the keepers and watchers are fearfully on the 
increase. It is, indeed, “hard to over-estimate” (as Lord 
Delamere said) “the amount of collateral crime and misery 
which results from the infraction of the game laws.” 

But, admitting all this, and believing the evil which their 
Lordships wish to redress to be one of the most serious of 
our time, what are we to say to the proposed remedy? At 
first sight the prescription is simple and plausible enough. 
It is as much against the law of England for a man to take 
game which does not belong to him as to take any other pro- 
perty. ‘The police are bound to interfere in one case, why 
not in the other? 

For several reasons. In the first place we utterly deny the 
position supported by a writer in the Zimes, who maintains 
that, as soon as the police are enlisted on the side of the 
game preservers, the Englishman’s reverence for law will 
take the same side, and poaching will at once come to be re- 
garded in the same light as sheep stealing. Any man who 
has lived in an English county must know perfectly well that 
this will never be so. No statutes that can be passed, no 
penalties, no punishments, will ever make the poor look upon 
a rabbit or pheasant as private property in the same sense as 
sheep and pigs. Do the rich so regard them? Would any 
one of us feel the same bitter degradation if we heard that a 
son or a young brother had been detected in shooting a 
pheasant, or snaring a hare, as if he had committed an ordi- 
nary theft? The distinction is too deep in English nature 
to be rubbed out by turning on the police. 

But one thing will assuredly happen if they are to be em- 
ployed in this way. They will very soon neglect their other 
duties, and become keepers, paid by the public instead of by 
the landlords. The fascination which any connexion with field- 
sports has for our peasantry from whom the rural police are 
taken, the intimate alliance which they will be drawn into 
with the class of favoured servants of the creat people of 
their districts, the chance of earning the good word of some 
influential squire, or Lord, by special activity in the neigh- 
bourhood of his covers—these and other causes will turn the 
police into gamekeepers if Lord Berners’ bill should pass 
And there are graver evils yet behind. The change in the 
position and habits of keepers, and of their relations with 
the farmers and peasantry, since the excessive preservation 
of game has necessitated the keeping on foot of a large force 
on every estate, and has made that force into a distinct 
caste, is very marked. There is no index than our 
facetious contemporary Punch as to one side of this question, 
and the special and growing vices of the keeper caste in re- 
lation to their masters and the guests of their masters, are 
beginning to figure largely in those columns during the 
shooting season. Of all the modern leviers of black mail 
there is none that can hold a candle to the keeper. On the 
other hand, every farmer who does his duty by his land, and 
hates to see his crops poisoned and destroyed, even though 
he may be entitled by his lease to what is called compensa- 
tion, looks with disfavour at the caste, is often at open 
enmity with them. The power which keepers on strictly 
preserved estates have of injuring and exasperating the 
farmers and yeomaury, and the unscrupulousness with which 
it is exercised (the game preserver almost invariably siding 
with his servant), is fatal to the social peace of many large 
districts. Are we to see the rural police thrown into this 
caldron? They have yet to earn the confidence of our 
country population. This is the exact measure which will 
make it impossible that they should ever do so. Again, in 
neighbourhoods where game is strictly preserved it is always 
sold, if not by the landlords, then by their keepers. Shall we 
put the police in a position where they will have every in- 
ducement to connive, or at any rate to wink hard, at the 
keepers’ perquisites ? 

If it were a question of our young men losing their taste 


surer 


for field-sports, we should say keep up game preserving’ at 
all risks. But this is all bunkum. Our young men will go, 
do go now, to wilder districts for their sport, to Scotland, to 


Norway, or Canada. The pheasant and hare-breeding and 


| preserving is kept up for middle-aged town sportsmen, 


gentlemen of the patent leather boots and kid glove school, 
who won’t even load their own guns. Every real sportsman 
will gladly work all day fora bag of five or six brace of 
birds anda hare. These he can get on estates where the 
natural head of game only exists, but no gangs of poachers 
will go out all night for the chance of half a dozen head of 
game. 

If noblemen and gentlemen, therefore, are in earnest, they 
have the remedy in their own hands. Let them consult 
their tenant-farmers, and not their keepers, as to what head 
of game their lands will bear. Let them give up artificial 
breeding and turning out in the neighbourhood of dense 
centres of population, and we will guarantee that the poach- 
ing gang system will very soon cease to trouble their con- 
sciences. But if they will not do this, let us understand 
their position clearly, and not be hoodwinked into paying 
an extra staff of under-keepers for them. The rural police 
must be doubled if they are to undertake these duties. They 


| will have to meet gangs of desperate men: we can’t let the 


constables do this alone, as they must do unless their present 
numbers are increased. 

The short fact is, that the present system of game pre- 
serving is thoroughly rotten. Like all other rotten things, 
it is breeding the vermin which will destroy it, in the shape 
of bands of hectoring keepers, and gangs of poachers made 
up of all the wild riffraff of the country. It may be a true 
Tory measure, for anything we know, to send the police in 
But most certainly 
it is a step backwards, not forwards, and we do hope that 
our Government, which we heartily wish to believe a true 
liberal one, will see their way not only to abstaining from 
introducing such a bill as this themselves, but to a vigorous 
Lord move the 


on the side of“ the squires of many acres.” 


opp sition to it when Berners comes to 


second reading. 


RELIGIOUS CONTROVERSY IN TRELAND. 


phe )BABLY few of our readers are aware of the curious 
i kind of religious war that ever continues raging through- 
out the parishes and cities of Ireland. Though in one 
aspect the battle be very ridiculous and contemptible, in 
another it is far from uninstructive. It proves and presents 
to us in a striking manner the vast change which time has 
wrought in that narrow, fierce, and uncharitable spirit which, 
a few centuries ago, was the distinctive mark of so many 
earnest Christians. Our Irish friends certainly keep up 
vigorously among them the old contests about the Host, the 
Virgin Mary, aud the true Church; and they profess the 
most bitter things against one another; but with all their 
excitable vehemence, and all their party religious spirit, they 
invoke in vain the malignant bigotry of past ages. In fact, 
hey carry on the controversies of the fifteenth century in 
; They have terrible formulas, 
nd them to realize their 
never get beyond the letter W hat 
been a matter of bloody recrimi- 
ended in the logic of a burning stake, 
little more than a kind of stirring religious 
which both parties enjoy rather for its own 
sake than for any ultimate object. Nor is this only because 
they are restrained by just laws. If either had the power 
over the other they would still never let their religious 
fancies bear them away into excesses such as those which 
s. The Orange riots, which are the 


the spirit of the nineteenth. 
| 


but they never care to look behind 
meaning. 
would before 
have 


rhey 
have 
nation, or 
is now 
exercise, 


disgraced the dark ages. 
nearest approach made to the ferocious, have very little of 
the religious element in them—whisky is the most usual 
inspiration. ‘This mixture of furious profession with action 
comparatively mild, of middle-age fanaticism and modern 
forbearance, of vehement belief and illogical moderation, 
makes the religious controversies of Ireland appear most 
whimsical ; and yet, as we have said, they are not altogether 
uninstructive. As the fame of these contests never gets 
beyond Ireland, our readers may be interested by having 
some account of the modes in which the warfare is inter- 
minably waged. 

We all know the political aspect of the sacred feud. It 
a man stands for a borough or county the first question 
is, What is his religion? If a bill is brought into Parlia- 
ment, the first thing considered by our friends across the 
Channel is whether the honourable member believes in the 
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Real Presence. If a barrister is a candidate for the Bench,| by suppressing thought and inquiry; and by impriso 
the first qualification he must present to his party is his ing, as in Spain, those who have the courage to read 
faith or his abnegation of that faith, as circumstances may re- the Scriptures and trust only in Christ.” Again we have 
quire. If a judge is specially sent down to try prisoners, a a specimen of logic thus: “If Dr. Cullen, Canons Pope and 
material fact to be pondered on is whether he trusts Martin | MacCabe, Drs. Spratt, Roche, Yore, Anderson, and Russel) 
Luther or the Pope. In everything a man does or wants to do | with all the Jesuits, regulars and seculars, here and every. 
in Ireland, he must first consider the influence his religion | where, are not priests at all, and have no altars at all, how 
will exercise on his fortunes. Nay, even in public matters,| can they pretend to offer any sacrifice for sins at all, and 
which seem as distinct from religion as any earthly thing take money for it, as if it could do any good at all ?” We 
can be, the question of faith still comes in. On the matter find in another place the following extract from a Romigh 
of the Water Supply, which some time ago agitated Dublin, | Missal, which would certainly be not inappropriate if ridieyle 
the two contending parties were clearly defined by their | ever did good in religious contests: “If the priest should 
religions. Not long ago it was proposed to rebuild a bridge, | vomit the Eucharist, if the species appear whole, let them be 
and it was announced by public advertisement that “ ail reverently swallowed, unless nausea take place; for then let 
parties and creeds’’ had agreed on the propriety of having a the consecrated species be cautiously separated and be laid 
proper carriage-way. But this is only the business and by in some sacred place until they be corrupted, and after. 
political aspect. In these matters the belligerents are wards let them be flung into the Sacrarium. But if thg 
thinking alone of the things of this life, and very generally species do not appear, let the vomit be burned and the ashes 
they are quite indifferent to, or unbelieving in all religious cast into the Sacrarium.” 
truth whatever. This, of course, is absurd enough, but the The controversial discussions themselves are somethine 
really curious spectacle is presented by those who are truly | vastly absurd. The audience is chiefly composed of, as 
fanatics, in theory belonging to the thirteenth century, but satirists say, the unreasoning sex. A few devoted divinity 
bothered in practice by living in the nineteenth. It is students, and the usual complement of secular fanatics, 
about these, and chiefly the Protestant section,—they school children and beggars, make up the meeting. 4 
being mainly the aggressors,—that we mean to tell our reverend gentleman gets up into a high desk and discourses 
readers something. The extent to which some classes in | to the people for nearly two hours on the errors of Roman. 
Treland carry controversy would surprise the most devoted ;ism. ‘The nature of these harangues may be judged of by 
admirer of the Record. It is with them a convincing proof | the notices which herald them, and intelligent Christians are 
of a man’s piety that he fiercely hates Roman Catholics, | not unfrequently shocked by the vulgarity and irreverence 
and vice versed, if he have a tolerating moderate feeling | with which the mysteries of the Catholic faith are invaded, 
towards them no amount of Christian faith or virtues! A favourite case with the reverend disputants is that of a 
will ever make them regard him with favour. Plain down- | mouse eating the consecrated elements, the question, not an 
right infidels they tenderly pity, Unitarians they mourn | unnatural one, then being what becomes of the divinity ? 
over, all kinds of extravagant enthusiasts they love, Jews Occasionally a coalheaver or shoemaker comes in, whereupon 
they rather admire. The sum total of their polemical anger | the discussion becomes truly exciting, and the impossibility of 
is reserved for Roman Catholics, and as they expend all dealing with abstruse theological questions by bandying about 
their theological gall on them, they have none at all left | coarse wrangling, is demonstrated in an increased virulence 
for other heretics. The most striking mode of attack is|on both sides. Many of the most interesting episodes of the 
the plan adopted of getting decayed specimens of female | religious war are to be met with in the controversial letters, 
humanity to carry through the streets large placards,|The combatants generally begin in some good humour, 
bearing on them great and munificent offers of reward |addressing one another as reverends, and concluding that 

to whomsoever will prove the main tenets of the Church of | they are “truly” or “faithfully,” the servants of either. 

Rome. ‘Thus, we read on one: “ Forty thousand pounds | As, however, the contest warms the sacred appellations are 

will be paid to any person, male or female, who shall prove | dropped, and simply Sir commences. The conclusions, too, 

the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation. Apply at the |are qualified, and the disputants remain “ Faithful ”’ only 

Mission Building, Fishamble-street.” Sometimes it is a|for the “ Lord’s sake.” Finally, even this reason is 

simple text in favour of Christian faith that is borne aloft, | disregarded, and the simple signature is all that remains; 

it being presumed that no Roman Catholic can read such | and in the last extremity we learn that the bulky correspond- 
verses without being self-condemned; and in order that | ence is respectively returned, without the postage being paid, 
the hours of evening may not be lost to the cause of truth, | which blow is probably not the least severe struck during 
an invincible square of liberal offers and condemning texts the controversy by the poor clerical disputants. We have 
is formed of calico, and a lighted candle being fixed inside, a pamphlet before us, entitled “Three Controversial Letters 
the whole is borne about the crowded thoroughfares till | from the Rev. A. Gault, A.B., Irish Church Missionary, to 
the midnight hour. Any vicious heretic, then, who may Edward G. K. Brown, Esquire, A.B.,an Itinerant Champion 
be attracted by the hope of getting directions of a kind of the Church of Rome,” in a note to which we read, “ No 
not religious, finds that instead of being told the way to a answer to this third letter (Mr. Gault’s) has been received. 
wicked entertainment, he is offered large sums to defend There was a letter most insultingly addressed to me, unpre- 
the Council of Trent. Protestantism is advertised in the paid, and with one shilling fine on it, and as Mr. Brown was 
style of the Cider Cellars. We have observed that female | guilty of all this conduct on former occasions, I concluded 
humanity is employed in the good work, and this arrange- it was my letter returned after being detained two days, and, 
ment is not without a reason, for some time ago a fiery | consequently, did not release it.” The soreness of feeling 

Roman, being presented by a male placard-bearer with a produced by this Christian exercise may be judged of by the 

paper containing the proposal to prove his faith and get direction of the last letter from the Papal champion, which 

10,000/., forthwith fell on the enemy, and administered per- ran thus: “ A. Gault, Esq., A.B. and C.D. (in order to deny 

sonal castigation as a return for his obliging offer. Lrish wit, the reverend gentleman’s proper ordination as Priest), Mis- 

however, was not at a loss for a way to keep the peace, and | sionary of the Gospel of St. Stirabout.”’ 

the placards, too. Females were made the vehicles of street This controversial crusade, or organized bickering—con- 

religious instruction, and the gallantry of Paddy, even when | temptible though it be—is one of the powerful levers 

vexed about transubstantiation, has preserved the females | which the cunning Ultramontane clergy work to keep 
safe. These placards, however, are only, as it were, the the people discontented with English rule. But there is 
standards of the contest. The fighting is going on con-'a useful lesson to be learned from this, as there is from 
tinuously elsewhere. On every day of the week controver- | most other follies. With such a full supply of theological 
sial classes are held in different, chiefly poor, parts of gall as the controversialists possess, it is instructive to see 
Dublin, to which Roman Catholics are invited by advertise-| how little real bitterness they are able to infuse into the 
ment, placards, and hand-bills. The invitations are certainly two sections of the people. They may be broadly said to 
not worded in a very skilful or conciliatory spirit. We have | have it all to themselves. Reasonable people of both creeds 
several of these papers before us, and anything less likely | laugh impartially and good humouredly at the clerical war- 
to convince Romanists of their error it would be difficult | riors of each, and even the mass obey very fairly the noble 
to conceive. Looking through them, we find in one place} exhortation of St. Paul to forbear with and forgive one 
such queries as “ Why don’t Dr. Cullen and bis priests! another. A few women and children and overgrown boys 
thus preach Christ ? Why keep people in the dark ?’’| keep up the battle bravely, but even for these the nine- 

In another, in answer to the question “How is Roman! teenth century is too strong. If they had the power we 

Catholic unity maintained ?” we read, “ By compelling| are sure they would act with illogical moderation, and not 

the people blindly to follow the teaching of the Church ;| burn one another. 

by persecuting and tormenting all who dare to differ; acide teaisinasiaaadaeiaaaiiae 
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THE DUKE AND THE WESTMINSTER but foot-passengers. They have been heard by mnumerable 
EMBANKMENT. counsel. Mr. Horsman, who is one of them, appeared in 

VERY one has heard the story of the obstinate miller | person to give evidence, and in that form treated the Com- 
E who refused to sell his mill to Frederick the Great, | mittee to some hours of his peculiarly cantankerous elo- 
and how that magnanimous despot, rather than violate! quence. Our last hope is now in the House of Commons 
‘nstice, allowed the eyesore to remain in his park for the | itself. All London is to be turned out of its way in order to 
iustruction of his descendants. The miller has long since | preserve the privacy of the Duke of Buccleugh and Co. A 
been succeeded by more courtier-like children, and the kings | dwarf wall will shut out foot-passengers without impeding 
of Prussia have decorated the mill into a summer house, | the view of the river from the lower windows of the houses. 
which preserves the memory of their great predecessor's} Any one perched on the outside of an omnibus or the box of 
moderation without offending their own sense of beauty. | a carriage could only be excluded bya wall which would also 
But perhaps the moral of the story has beena little perverted. | screen the river. Compared with so terrible a calamity as 
Even kings are scarcely entitled to gratify their own per-| this any sacrifice of the public convenience becomes endu- 
gonal taste or convenience at the expense of other people ;/rable. And the sacrifice, it seems, will have to be made. If 
but if the mill had stood in the path of some great public | anything could add to its inconvenience, it is that the exclu- 
improvement, by which the wants of a considerable portion of | sive faction are to pay some ninety thousand pounds towards 
the Prussian people would have been advanced, one can | the expenses of the embankment; and whenever, therefore, 
scarcely doubt that the miller would have found himself | it is proposed hereafter to open the quay for carriage traffic, 
rather summarily ejected. It is only in England where a| they will be able to plead that they have a right of property 


principle which ought only to limit the caprices of power is|in it. That ninety thousand pounds will cling to us as 
extended so as to shelter and confirm them. A curious | closely as the Old Man of the Sea did to Sinbad 
chapter might be written on the wrongs which, at The only real injury to the lessees’ property would, how- 


the instigation of great proprietors, have been inflicted | ever, be, as it seems, the noise of the thoroughfare. And 
on the railway companies and the public. How many | when one considers how many great people manage to sleep, 
unnecessary tunnels, how many useless détours have|even in Piccadilly, one cannot feel much pity for them 
been made at an enormous cost in order to gratify the|onthat head. Their privacy could hardly be more infringed 
exclusiveness of the happy possessor of ten thousand a| on by any road than it now is by the penny steam-boats. 
year and a park. For all these, in the long run, the public | But this much must be admitted, that they would have a 
pays both in money and time; and it is but a cold comfort | terrible interval of separation placed between them and the 
to know that the selfishness of the landowner is in general | bargees. When that plague of melancholy which he has so 
visited on himself. But Committees of the House of} ruthlessly analyzed, and which eventually brought him to an 
Commons are still always ready to listen to objections | untimely end, descended on the author of the Anatomy of 
of this sort. Every one who has any experience in the pass- | Melancholy, it is traditionally recorded of him that he would 
ing of private bills knows that the opposition of the great | leave the quiet cloisters of Christchurch for the Folly Bridge, 
proprietors is always that which is most to be dreaded. If| where the oaths and repartees of the bargemen never failed 
a practice which, perhaps, had its origin in that respect for|to send him into transports of laughter. Ennui, we are 
the liberty and even the whims of the individual, which is | told, is the fate of grandeur; and, perhaps, the Duke derives 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of English civiliza- | from the same source a mild distraction and a soothing pro- 
tion, were consistently carried out, it would be more) vocative to mirth. Mr. Horsman seems to have turned this 
tolerable. But the feelings and eccentricities of little | advantage to a different account. 
people are always overruled. Call a surveyor, who will speak 3ut what is far more wonderful than the success of these 
of the threatened residence as “an 80/. a year house, some- | ventlemen with the Committee is the supineness with which 
thing like the villas in the Brixton-road,” and a gratified | it has been regarded by the public. Partly, no doubt, there 
laugh from the Committee prepares the owner for his doom. | is that sympathy with exclusiveness which all Englishmen 
But the great man is dealt with very differently. A fellow-| at bottom feel. We all are struggling for wealth and posi- 
feeling makes us wondrous kind, and your committee-man | tion from our cradles to our graves, and we cannot feel very 
also has a mansion and a park. If only the great man should | angry with those who having them use them, as we would 
be a Duke, it will be a mercy, indeed, if the bill is not alto-| use them ourselves if we had them. In his own 
gether lost. | little way every citizen does what the Duke does; he puts up 
This sort of mercy we have just experienced. The bill for | a paling and shuts out the pablic. Every purchaser of two 
the embankment of the Thames has not been rejected: it has | or three hundred acres of land hunts trespassers like vermin ; 
only been mutilated. That great water highway of the | and property hardly seems a man’s own unless he can keep 
metropolis, the only highway which is cool even in the| everybody else off the place. But besides this there is, we 
sultriest weather, and which ought to be the most striking | fear, that love of a Lord which is still so potent with even 
feature of the capital, has long been its disgrace. In place | the sturdiest democrats of us all. Our estimate of him has 
of a long line of quays, affording an agreeable promenade and | altered of late years. He used to be the great wicked Peer 
a useful relief to the traffic of Fleet-street and the Strand, | of commanding intellect, whose thirst for power was only 
we have at high tide coal-yards and the backs of houses, im- | limited by his voluptuousness and contemptfor his fellow-man. 
proved at low tide by a long strand of mud strewn with the| Now he is more commonly represented as an amiable 
refuse of the sewers. The proposition is to make a com-|and honourable gentleman who has the misfortune to be 
mencement by embanking the Middlesex bank of the river | only one degree above an idiot. The Marquis of Monmouth 
from Blackfriars to Westminster-bridge. Underneaththe quay | has made way for Lord Dundreary. But wicked or good, 
is to runa great sewer which, when continued right through | clever or dull, if he is to be a popular character he must bea 
the metropolis, will do much to purify the river. Of course | Peer. The young gentleman who told David Copperfield 
the whole merit of the scheme is as a beginning. If it is| that he would rather be knocked down by a mau who had 
not to be prolonged hereafter up and down the stream, its | biood than picked up again by one who had not, is not all a 
value is inferior to its cost. Everything, therefore, depends | fable. We like to be told by the Zimes that the Duke of 
on the line of quays being unbroken. To this end all the | Bedford could any morning shut up Covent-garden market, 
objections of the owners of business property, to the loss of | and congratulate ourselves on the superiority of the English 
their water frontage, have been overruled. The Templars | Peerage to mere common continental nobility. And so when 
have given up their quiet terrace-walk along the river-bank. | we walk along the quay in front of the Duke of Buccleugh’s 
But between Whitehall-stairs and Westminster-bridge the | we shall point out to our children how no vulgar traflic must 
bank is in the hands of private persons of a very different | come there to disturb the great noble’s privacy, with words, 
character to the owners of coal wharves or public gardens. | indeed, of reprobation, but with all that secret element of 
The soil, indeed, is the property of the Crown, but it is leased | pride and sympathy which is the mark of the—snob. 
out to a few great nobles, and scarcely less important com- Meanwhile one must not blame his Grace too much for 
moners, who consider that there was an honourable under- | only pulling the nose which the public meekly offers to his 
standing that nothing should be allowed to intervene between | noble hand. And when one considers the transport of rage 
their houses and the river. Foremost among them is the | into which he was thrown by the few harmless questions 
Duke of Buccleugh, who has just built a mansion there, ina | which the Chancellor put to the Bishop of Winchester a few 
style of architecture of very questionable taste. These | weeks back, one is thankful that things are no worse. If it 
gentiemen have succeeded in inducing the Committee of was so terrible to question a mere spiritual Peer, w hat would 
the House of Commons to report in favour of turning | it be if an hereditary noble—a Duke too—were thwarted P 
the road inland at Whitehall-stairs, and closing the; Why his Grace might have had a fit. Fortunately the 
quay between that point and Westminster-bridge to all: Committee has saved itself from any such terrible responsi- 
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bility. And we can only hope that the London public, when 
it gets out of its cab at Whitehall-stairs and walks the rest 
of the way to Westminster, will walk delicately, and talk 
softly, and make as little noise as possible. Ingratitude is a 
revolting vice, and the Duke might have refused to let us 
have even a footway. 





FEMALE DOCTORS IN EDINBURGH. 

Q* of the thousand questions connected with female rights with 

which society is just now assailed, not to say bored, has 
been fairly fought out in Edinburgh. A lady applied to the College 
of Physicians for admission into the medical classes, and succeeded 
in making her application almost a public question. The journals 
were flooded with correspondence, the profession was largely can- 
vassed, party spirit grew hot and healthy, and on the final division 
the application was lost only by a minority of two. One more 
vote on the other side would have reduced the numbers to equality, 
and the defeat was owing, we firmly believe, to the feebleness of the 
stormers rather than to the obstinacy of the defence. Never was a 
good cause worse argued. ‘The radicals seemed determined to throw 
their own cause away by a moderation which had no meaning, and ad- 
missions without a shadow of justification. They accepted, in the first 
place, the onus probandi, which lay altogether with their adver- 
saries, and pleaded as if restriction, and not liberty, were the 
natural law. They forgot altogether that the practice of medi- 
cine that every business is 
theoretically as open to women They 
much right to open shops, set up newspapers, or sail ships if they 


is a business, and in England 


as to men. have as 


the most avail? Study as she likes, and labour as she likes, she will 
never equal the first-class London surgeon, but she can nevertheless 
make the village happier, teach the hygienic laws which prevent 
disease, or remove by a little skilled advice the suffering which else 
would have accompanied its victim to the grave. It is the quack 
not the highly skilled professional she would supplant, the wretch 
who professes to cure hemorrhoids by actual cautery, and the greater 
wretch who ekes out the living rough accoucherie would not secure 
by aid in procuring abortion. 

Exaggeration, however, is of no sex: but the Edinburgh ad. 
vocates of female medical education made even a greater blunder 
They shipwrecked the barque upon the old rock—the conventional 
delicacy of society. Instead of boldly asserting the truth that 
science cannot be indelicate—that as the human body next to the 
human soul is the highest of God’s works, its study must be the 
highest of functions—they advised a half-hearted compromise, 
Women, said some, should study with women only, as if men or 
women either became more refined by monasticism said 
others, they should study with the regular classes, but abstain 
from particular lectures. Of course, after that concession, pro- 
gress was hopeless. If scientific knowledge of any kind can de. 
stroy the delicacy of womanhood, remove even the down which 
gives softness to true innocence, scientific knowledg: 


; 


must be 
abandoned. Englishmen are not disposed to pay ¢haé price even 
for the removal of one great cause of human suffering. And this 
was the admission made by the lady correspondents who took 


ip 


the subject so warmly and so imprudently. They allowed that some 


branches of medicine were “improper,” and in so doing gave up their 
I S p their 


case. Where is the line to be drawn? Is the female physician to be 








can, as any other class of tax-payers, and it rests with their adversa- 
ries to prove the necessity or policy of restricting a right acknow- 
That the study of medi- 


ledged in our manners as well as our laws. 
cine is in itself good is incessantly asserted ; that women can study it 
is never denied, and the duty of apology for prohibition rests on those 
who prohibit, not on those who simply assert an inherent or pre- 
Then they essayed very anxiously to prove that 


existing liberty. 
women are really anxious for skilled female attendance, that thousands 
are reluctant to be attended by men, that thousands more are unabli 
supp 
Where is the necessity for that argument ? 


to pay the fees which the man with a household to rt cannot 


If | 
female physicians will not be em 
Still less is the 


afford to reduce. 
female physicians are not wanted, 
ployed, and the innovation will die a natural death. 
cause benefited by grotesque exaggerations such as that all women 
are opposed to the attendance of men, that the existing practice has in 
itself something repulsive or immoral, or that women are better quali 
ts are strong 
the just 


that 


fied than men for all branches of the profession. The f: 
enough without assertions which can only serve to arouse 
amour propre of a powerful corporation. The truth is, we believe, 
English and Scotch women of the upper classes do not dislike the 


They know by expe 


attendance of the existing race of physicians. 


rience that have nothing to fear, that they are dealing with 


geutlemen whose interests would protect 


they 


them even were professional 
class¢ S exer- | 


to 


honour not a suflicient guard. 
cises a power which is, if possible, almost too strong, which tends 


Opinion among these 


¢ 


become tyrannical, and dictates a manner to doctors, as it 
But the 
They come in contact frequently with an inferior 


dictates 


a demeanour to clergymen. poor have not in all cases a 


similar protection. 
class of practitioner, whose coarseness, even when only the result of 


The instinets of the sick 
are all aristocratic, and the rough voice and coarse joke are as insuf- 
ferable to the washerwoman with a white swelling on her hip as | 
to her employer suffering from overmuch of green tea. 
bear it and curse; 
with complaints which ten words of advice would relieve, rather 


The men 


than encounter the rough, half-insolent, half-kindly familiarity they 
know they shall have to endure. It is to the poor, not to the rich, 
that female physicians would be immediately beneficial. 
would nof, in all probability, be the equal of the man who had | 
been equally well instructed. Half the diseases for which aid is most 
urgently required are surgical cases, and the woman would, except 


women simply avoid it, and go to their mr 
ah ' 
rhe womat | 


in exceptional instances, be inferior in nerve, decision, and patient 
reflective power. But she would in all cases be infinitely superior to | 
no doctor at all, and in midwifery have the advantage of the intense | 

lis. | 


i1S- | 


sympathy and instinctive knowledge which no human being can « 
play on subjects which can never affect himself. Women with large 
hearts and great opportunities do sometimes acquire imperceptibly 
the knowledge which training would make scientific, and one such 
woman diminishes the sum of human suffering over an entire 
neighbourhood. They are medical missionaries as much as if 
they laboured in Africa, and the poor women who would never 
ask advice from the only doctors they can freely get at, throng | 
to them for advice and aid. How many a clergyman’s wife is the 
virtual physician of the poor, and why should she remain ignorant, or | 
be compelled to draw back just where her assistance would be of | 


| Christ practised is the lowest of all. 
| 


| question was settled long since. 


| too 


ignorant of anatomy, or only ignorant to the extent of one-third, to 
be taught the effect of a blow, and left unskilled in the effect of 

vice, to understand indigestion, and not its most frequent cause ? 
There is no use in blinking the facts. The female physician who did 
not understand the result of coarse vices on coarse natures would 
lose half her utility, would, for example, fail utterly in the one 


one 


ic 


| function, accoucherie, assigned her by all objectors. Medicine must 
be studied as a whole, treated as a science, as a system for the 
| relief of human misery in the presence of which the conventional 
delicacies are silent, as they were when delicately nurtured women 


’ ‘ 
ucst 


became nurses at Scutari, and are always when life is in q 


instead of life-long pain. ‘To assert that any woman who gives her- 
self to the physician’s work could thereby be deteriorated is simply 
to assert that attending the sick degrades, that the one profession 


he 


As a matter of practice, t 
In many American colleges the 


|sexes study together without the slightest apparent result beyond 
a perce ptible improvement in the medical students’ tone. ‘The mental 
| strength which fits a woman for such a profession protects her also 


Irom aught that would lower her moral nature. 
We shall be asked, we know, whether our argument does not reach 
far—whether we propose that female physicians s! 
attend the other sex? They do it in hospita 


, 
1ould ever 


ls and medical missions 
but we would leave 


As a rule, a 


without the slightest loss of character or tone; 
the point, like all social etiquettes, simply to opinion. 
man would prefer a doctor, a woman a doctress—it is significant that 


this word, once pure English, is now considered affected—and legis- 
lation is as unnecessary as it would be unwise. The doctors of the 
peasantry are almost exclusively women, and we see not why scientific 
training should diminish the respect which training from experience 


has already acquired. The art which relieves human suffering is holy 


be its practitioners who they may. 


[’ 


is a sense in which a man of genius ought never to venture into it— 
or rather into the depth of ordinary talent. Men of the highest 
genius are usually in little danger of the error of using faculties 


Se 
which were intended to enlarge and deepen human thought or feeling, 


GENIUS IN THE SHALLOWS. 
it be a truism that a man of mere talent however great, should 
never venture out of his depth, it is no paradox to say that there 


on subjects transcending scientific limits, within those limits. A 


great philosopher shrinks instinctively from entering the region of 
political strife, and measuring the forces of that confused and finite 
world. ‘The highest poets have seldom wished to compel their 


imagination into the service of exact science, conscious that their 
strength is in piercing through the stratum of scientific thought, not 
in extending it. But there is a kind of middle renius,—one-sided 
talent infused with imaginative genius,—usually exerting the most 
immediate practical effect, and generally of that kind which is allied 
to the influential genius of the orator, that is apt to get over-heated 
and a little over-balanced by the brilliancy of its own efforts. It is 
so successful not merely in grasping deeper aspects of common 
truths, but in presenting them to ordinary minds, and leading others 
in its wake, that it is apt to kick against the dividing lines of those 
border sciences which trench most closely on its own provinces, and 
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to invade them with a ¥ sumptuous force that produces the most 
bewildering effect. Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Kingsley have both of them 
in their way distinguished themselves by ferocious onslaughts of this 
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nature On ‘political economy and other such “dismal” scie nee, but 


s aman of less intellectual self-control, and 


the type of the class 
therefore more rash audacity than either of them—Mr. Ruskin. The 
headstrong little book which he has just republished from the Corn- 
fill Magazine is a terrible warning against the raids of this species of 
genius from the deeper waters where it is intended to live, into the 
shallows. It is scarcely possible to read it without being reminded 
of the frantic attempts of a strong swimmer to swim in water only 
knee-deep, in which he affects to strike out as if he were at his eas 
though he is always grazing his knees or otherwise injuring himself, 
and coming ignominiously to the bottom that he pretends to ignore 
We do not, indeed, profess ourselves any deep faith in what is 
usually called the “ rigid” school of political economy ; for we know 
that it is a purely hypothetical science constructed on an hypothesis 
which is only, with very large exceptions, true in fact, and which 
ought to be narrowed by still larger exceptions if society wer 
governed by the highest law. But it is quite one thing to say that th 
self-interest hypothesis of the science is only in partial agreement 
with the actual laws which govern the ; 
material wealth, and very little 


roduction and distribution of 
indeed in agreement with those 


which govern the increase and division of the higher kinds of wealth 
and quite another to ove 


rthrow it by introducing at every step all sorts 


of disturbing intellectual, practical, and imaginative considerations | 


which do away absolutely with every possibility of applying strict 
deductive reasoning in the matter at all. Mr. Ruskin has, we 
icked to reason on any false 
And so he falls foul of every 


“ 


suspect, some impression that it is 
hypothesis, or one even partially true. 
profit,” or 


“ “ 


word, such as “wealth,” or economy,” used in a 
limited and, perh: 
it, with a grand ai 


political economists for the blunder they have committed in (inten- 


Ss, deteriorat« d moral sense by economists, restores 





r, to its deepest and widest meaning, and sneers at 


tionally) narrowing it within technical, and, for a deductive science, | 


Thus Mr. Ruskin defines wealth “1 


jle things by the valiant” or those able to valu 


the only manageable bounds. 


possession of valua 
them, and is anxious to cmbark us in the examination of the interioi 
of all men’s individual faculties and tastes before he permits us to 


reason about the laws which bring corn into this country when ther 


is a bad harvest, or which determines the rate of wages. Or, again, 


take this deseription of the scope of political economy : 

“ The real science of political economy, which has yet to be distinguished 
from the bastard science, as medicine from witchcraft, and astronomy from 
astrology, is that which teaches nations to desire and labour for the things 
that lead to life, and which teaches them to scorn and destroy the thing 
that lead to destruction. And if, in a state of infancy, they suppose indif- 
ferent things, such as excrescences of shell-fish, and pieces of blue and red 
stone, to be valuable, and spend large measure of the labour which ought 
to be employed for the extension and « nnobling of life, in diving or dig- 
ging for them, and cutting them into various shapes—or if, in the same 
state of infancy, they imagine precious and beneficent things, such as air, 
light, and cleanliness, to be valueless,—or if, finally, they imagine the 
ce, by which alone they can truly possess or 
to be prudently 


conditions of their own exister 
use anything, such, for instance, as peace, trust, and love 
exchangeable, when the market offers, for gold, iron, or excrescences of 
shells —the great and only science of Political Economy teaches them, in 
all these cases, what is v anity, and what substance ; and how the service 
of Death, the Lord of Waste, and of eternal emptiness, differs from the 
service of Wisdom, the Lady of Saving, and of eternal fulness; she who 
has said, ‘I will cause the se that love. me to inherit Sussrance; and | 
will Fit. their treasures.’ The ‘ Lady of Saving,’ in a profounder sens 
than that of the savings bank, though that is a good one: Madonna della 
Salute—Lady of Health—which, though comme mnly spoken of as separate 
\ rt of wealth,” 


from wealth, is indeed a | 








i 

—all which strikes us as equivalent, in the language of Mr. Ruskin’s 
rather wild sybil, to asserting that political economy is an art exa¢ tly 
co-extensive with that of human life and duty, and not conceivable 
Within any smaller limits. Now, the intrinsic irrationality of thes 
wild plunges through the limits of a not absolutely true, but useful 
and manageable hypothesis, into infinite depths beyond, is perhaps 
most easy to illustrate by a parallel. 

We would suggest to Mr. Ruskin whether he might not, with 
quite as much sense or reason, have written as follows: “ The real 


science of Dynami s, which has yet to be distinguished from the 
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command of armies, or steam, or gunpowder, or any such temporary 
energies, then the great and only Science of 





Dynamics, or Power, 
| teaches them in all these cases what is oe and what strength, 
| and how the service of Violence, the Lord of Feebleness and of 
owen fear, differs from the service of ang the Lord of Tem- 
verance and of eternal trust—he who has said that he saw under the 
| sun that the race is not to the swift nor the battle to the strong 

the Lord of Temperance in a profounder sense than that of the Tee- 


totallers, though that, too, isa good one ;—Temperance which, though 


mmonly spoken of as something different from Power, is, indeed, a 
wt of Power. Let 


dead mechanical lorece 


us then abandon the false and limited science of 
, which will but lead astray from the true 


consideration of the roots of power for that true science of living 





ipalities and Powers which alone can claim the name of Dyna- 
mical,” 

Seriously, we do n that Mr. Ruskin has anything more to say 
‘ dismal” science, than 
vould be urged in such a rigmarole as the above agaist the Dy- 
namics of the Mathematician In both cases alike it is quit 


wainst the fundamental limitations of the 





eanings of the words to 


| easy to push through the limited scientific n 
i much richer oral world be hind, an l in both cases the whole point 
| and instruction of the science is utterly lost by so doing. Mr. 
Ruskin tells us that he hopes to continue his treatise on the true 
| Economy of Nations in the same spirit in which has begun it: 
| that is, we suppose, he will de — the limits and the landmarks in 
| every direction by some wild arrow of metaphor or irrelevant etymo- 
nd make us feel ih every page h W 


¢ 
|] TiC il bolt, a 
} noble are Mr. Ruskin’s thoug rhts on life, 


opulent and often 
and how chaotic his ideas of 
science. Surely Mr. Ruskin need not tak front with an approxi- 


thetical cause which has great 


| 
| mate science bvecaust it deduces certai result from a hypo- 
influence, and has a right to 


creat influence, in human life. The self-interest which really sets Mr. 
Ruskin’s mind against the science is to a very large extent the duty 
{ men ia thei: siness relations; and the low views of wealth of 
which hie con} | ls 30 bitte riy, very slig lat ly affect Englishine n’s real 

| , " 

lestimate of that inner weal or well-being which Mr. Ruskin wishes 


to identify with wealth, No doubt the science Political Economy 
spiritual, aud not very much with 
Why not 


iccept ib and then modily the practical conclusions sometimes laisely 


has very little to do with moral o1 


intellectual wealth. But why complain of it for that? 


drawn from it, instead of diving into it in this random, and really 
frantic way, and trying to impregnate with the whole esthetic and 
moral wealth of his mind a very limited train of reasonings which can 
and which exudes it 
last as he pours it in ? If Mr. Ruskin wish 


fluence he must k p to th deep free moral and intellectual world, 


‘i ver hold this sort of thing ms lution at all 
s to retain his in- 
which he does not understand. 


' , , 7 
and not splash about In tue shallows 


GOING TO THE DOGS. 
)ABY shows have never got acclimatized in this country, but dog 
shows threaten to be a grand success. ‘The first metropo- 
litan exhibition of poodles, great and little, which took place in a 
well-aired kennel in Holborn, some time last summer, was attended 
by such noble financial results as to fire the imagination of all dog- 


kingdom, leading the way 





undertakers, fanciers, aud breeders in the 


to a sect nd cony ition ol the canine population, as superior to the 
With the 
growth of the scheme, too, has grown the ambition of the promoters, 
who have moved from their Holborn yard into new premises at 


Islington, destined to be the future abode of the corpulent sheep, 


| 
first us a pack ol foxhounds is to a brace of turnspits. 
} 


oxen, and pigs which the éde of metropolitan SsOcicly admires 


annually at the approach of Christmas. ‘The second exhibition of 
dogs is coming before the world under the most exalted patronage. 
The list of patrons comprises no less than four live dukes, three 
marquises, sixteen earls, more than thirty lords, and a countless host 
Philosophical 
politicians will note as highly remarkable that the roll of protectors 
of dogs contams the names of n arly all the celebrities of the great 


of honourables, knights, esquires, and even reverends 


Conservative party, foremost among them the two renowned leaders 


in the Lords and Commons; while the Whigs shine by their absence, 


bastard science of il motion, as theology from damonology, a? 

yr phil y ft rbid psychology, is that which teaches men how |] #Ob even th Right Llcnourable Viscount Palmerston having 
lulosophy from morbid psychology, ts thé ! é 10V . 

to husband and cherish power and capacity (8vvayus), the spring | JO! 1 the committee. is political defection is hs ar: st 
? : >a) : ; t of th show lic erwise stands out with mary 

and formation of all energy (evepyeta), but not to be confounded with | Par! 0 the dog show, which otherwise _ . th marvelous 

mere energy, and tos » the things which lead to the exhaustion of | /ustre. When the exhibition was opened, on luesday this week, 

l ey, and to scorn th mg VIICH iti char l , : - 
human life in corporeal forces, and so gradually through dead statical | there came to be ranged in front of Uc gates such a file of gilded 
strength to positi weakness. And if in a state of infancy men] aud emblazoned carriages as had not been seen Islington within 
the memory of the oldest woman. A long stream of gaily-dre ssed 


suppose these dead Passive energies, or even absolutely weak things 


and mere imbeci 
their inertia (in-art-ia, or want of art), or even indolent overgrown 


1 as huge inert masses acting only through 


2 


mental organizations, or comparatively weak things, like convulsive 
and, explosive forces, or bayonet: charges, to be really powers 
(duvapecs), and are willing to exchange precious and beneficent 
} P *)) | 
fountains of all true force, such as faith, imagination, will, for the 


ladies and gentlemen issued forth from a legion of broughams, 
sociables, and landaus, at times nearly blocking up the entrance into 
the exhibition. All were go 
impression on crossing th threshold of the 


; 
ny to the dog 


Startling was the lirst 


lis 


building. One long uninterrupted howl, unearthly in its intensity, 





lowest bass to the highest treble, 
Lb 


swelling alternately lrom lic 
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assailed the cars, while the eyes were filled by a sight as novel as The most popular members of the upper house of convocation 
strange. ‘The visitor found himself in a huge edifice of the Crystal | sitting on long benches in the galleries, are the representatives of the 
Palace type, leaning against a Wesleyan chapel, with its roof still] bulldog tribe, between whom and the foxhounds admiration seeie 
uncovered, its ground broken up into diggings, and its galleries below | to be equally divided. Not a few of the fair visitors in the hall pee. 
and up-stairs filled with low scaffolding covered with litter. On the} pounce them to be “ beauties,” though on the first glauce this de. 
long platform thus erected, on comfortable straw couches, but tied scription appears to be open to objection. Certain it is, howeye, 
to uncomfortable chains, were the heroes of the day, the representa- | ¢},at most of the invited guests pay marked attention to “e menilinn 
tive dogs of England. A thousand dogs, according to the prospectus, | jy this department, betokening P prepossession which clearly pervade 
but to judge by one’s own ears, it seemed as if there must be at least | 4)] people on British soil. John Bull loves the bulldog an belee . 
ten thousand, or perhaps a quarter of a million of the canine popu- |incarnation of pluck and undaunted spirit, and in consideration of 





lation. They did not appear to be sad dogs, by any means. It was | this eminent virtue, tries to forget the circumstance that his brains 
clear, from their repeated greetings, that they all knew each other, | are of the smallest. Perhaps an increase in the size of the latte 
and were conscious of their proud position as representatives of the | would bring about a decrease of the former eminent quality, and 
great dog world, proctors in convocation for the province of Canicula. | amateurs, therefore, wisely take things as they are. There ‘ones 
A closer examination of the matter showed that the proceedings were | indeed, to be no animal which the bulldog will not attack Without 
carried on in the most business-like manner, after the fashion set by | the Jeast hesitation, suffering rather his entrails to be torn out 
all great parliaments, scientific societies, and philanthropic associa-| than to let go his hold. The fact that a bulldog will eat his owy 
tions, The members of the assembly were divided into sections of | master as likely as anybody else, rather endears him to admirers thay 
about fifty, each presided over by its own chairman and vice-chair- otherwise, as shown by the well-known story of the Staffordshire 
man, and the whole under the efficient superintendence of a royal |coal-miner. Master Miner, to repeat the tale, was one day playing 
and noble mastiff, seated on an ornamental dais, at the end of the | with his puppy, when for some reason bulldoggy became angry, and 
hall. In a separate chamber at his back, a select congregation of pinned his lord by the nose. On this, the bystanders became alarmed, 
members of honour, Bleuheim Spaniels, Skye Terriers, Italian Grey- | and were going to treat the dog roughly, when the owner interfered, 
hounds, and Dandy Dinmonts, had taken up their abode; while the | with “ Doan’t touch un, Bill; let un teaste blood, an’ it ’ll be the 
> To Islington visitors, possessed of a lesser spirit 





galleries on the ground floor to the right and left were taken up by | meaking of him.’ 
the various scctions of Deer Hounds, Harriers, Beagles, Poiuters, lof love and heroism than the miner, it must be satisfactory to see 
Setters, and Retrievers, leaving the accommodation on the upper | that the deputies of the brave race are all well fastened to their re. 
floor in the undisputed possession of Newfoundlands, Dalmatians, and | spective couches. Now and then a cunning little fellow is seen 
Bulldogs. No mecting for the promotion of social science was ever | Tsing with a sudden jerk, try ig hard to get ab somebody’s nose ; 
more perfect in its arrangements. | but finding his effort unsuccessful, relapses again into dignified repose, 
The crowd of fine ladies and gentlemen who have come to the 

Islington Crystal Palace to inspect and survey the canine assembly 
seem utterly lost in admiration of the splendid spectacle before them. | ° 
Foremost in attraction are a pack of foxhounds, some twenty couples, | fully eleve 
which his grace the Duke of Beaufort forwarded in elegant four- | low forehead. 

horse carriages to convocation. A never-tired audience of admirers To leave the hall of the thousand hounds without a glance at Skye 
surrounds the stage on which these worthies are placed, every | terriers, Dandy Dinmonts, and King Charleses, scems wanting in 
one ready to swear to the dictum of “ Stonchenge,” the great | enthusiasm, yet many visitors appear to do so, in evident fear of an 
authority in matters canine, that “the modern foxhound is one of | accident to their auricular organs. An hour’s sojourn in the galleries 
i seems not to have steeled the ear, but made it more tender: still able 
to bear the music of drum and bassoon, but quite incapacitated from 
attending to fife and clarion. The players on the latter instruments 
are astoundingly active, the zeal increasing with the height of the 
gamut. Every attempt to check the ardour of the musicians serves 
but to augment it, and nothing is left but to fly from the scene. 


The little fierce eyes gleam savagely with an unexpressed desire, and 
the underhung jaw with its row of white glittering teeth is a romance 
of battle, but the tongue remains mute and silent. He is a wonder. 
r strategist, the British bulldog, notwithstanding his very 





the most wonderful animals in creation.” The sums which are said 
to have been spent in the education of this aristocratic creature are 
almost fabulous, and would suffice probably to furnish all Ireland 
with shoes and stockings. Ten thousand a year for a fox-hunting 
establishment is believed to be a moderate outlay, very common 
throughout the country, while a mere eight thousand is niggardly 
expenditure. At the present moment there are some five thousand 
couples of foxhounds in the kingdom, unequally dispersed over 
the various counties, in packs of greater or lesser size; and 
considering that about ten thousand horses, with double the 
number of servants of the human species, are in the train of 
these noble hunters, it is not difficult to calculate the bill to be paid 


Pressing through the crowd, along a narrow passage, past innumer- 
able kennels, and over a broken ground, the gate of exit is reached at 
last, just at the moment when the Wesleyan congregation is winding 
its way into the adjoining chapel. Ora pro nobis: may Leaven give 
them strength to pray in this neighbourhood. A mile beyond the 
chapel, all earth and sky seems yet filled with the sound of the one 


for going to the dogs in this direction. However, foxhounds, in re- 
turn, are a fine instance of what education can do, and judicious 
training, in this world of ours. From the sluggish old English 
hound the creature has been changed, by crossing and breeding with 
other races, into the swiftest, best scenting, most persevering, and 
, : ‘ 

altogether most perfect sporting dog in existence. But there is a 
fashion in dogs as in other things, and while some kinds are in 


huge, monstrous, everlasting bow, wow, wow. 


NEW ENGLAND AND THE WAR. 
[From our SrectaL CorResronpeEnt. 
Boston, L1léh June. 


A TRAVELLER must be hard to please who is not charmed with this 
New England country in the month of June. Coming especially 





the ascendancy, others at the same time are unduly neglected. This | from the far West, one has here a strange home sensation, as though 
is evidently the case with the genus bloodhound, only a dozen repre- } England were very near at hand. It is pleasant to come back to an old- 
sentatives of which are present at the meeting, glancing with envious | fashioned, red-brick, English-looking town, where you wander up and 
frown at the petted pack of brethren. The breed of the ancient | down crooked winding streets, cach with a name and character of its 
bloodhound, so often spoken of in early English history, has now |°¥"-, To an ill-regulated European mind it is pleasanter to lose your 
ilin outll oe pane an og | way in a labyrinth of erratic thoroughfares than to find it, as you do 
become entirely extinct, and little care seems taken to improve the |) * eve he vectaneular ¢ svanky and ovis] Seek memeuciahas 
. lit f his successors who have rot into ill repute for h: wing eisewhere, rv rectangular opograp 1y and arithmetical homenciature, 
quanty © SUCCESSOIS, , — paw x “ ©|It is pleasant, too, to come again to old country houses, standing 
allowed themselves to be used as thief-takers in the ante-Peelite |peyeath old trees in quaint old country gardens. It is pleasant 
. ny “e . ‘ . ° - om 
period. They are tall, magnificent creatures, the dozen here as-|to return to a city, whose citizens are clean and shaved, and 
sembled, yet they all look dejected, suffering under their bad | dressed in broadcloth and chimney-pot hats. There is even a plea- 
name. Much happier, in the knowledge of duties well fulfilled | santness (I make the confession with a sense of humiliation) in being 


and a numerous society, are the other tribes of the sporting com- welcomed to an hotel, where the waiters wear white neckties and are 
: pompous as wellas civil. In fact, it is pleasant to be again in a country 


hounds, and deerhounds. ‘hey have obeyed the call to convoca- where there is something older than oneself. 

ion in large numbers, filling more than one half of the big palace I begin, at last, to appreciate the truth of an observation made to 
tion = oy / 5 § palace. | me by many intelligent Americans, which | at first thought a paradox, 
But they do not appear to express, as well as to possess, the | that the effect of this civil war will be to consolidate the country. If 
majority in Parliament, being brought up in silent habits of thought, | jt were not for the war it would be hard to realize that Boston formed 
and regulated modes of feeling. As a consequence, a member of the | part of the same country as Chicago, and St. Louis, and Nashville. 
minority has been voted into the clair at the lower house, a stupen- There, as elsewhere, the war seems to me the bond of union and 


dous mastiff, whose voice domincers in the roofless hall as the sound | identity between the different States of the North. Nowhere, indeed, 
does the ardour of the war appear to be greater than in Massachu- 





munity, the beagles, harriers, setters, pointers, retrievers, grey- 


of thunder in the storm. With his immense head, his strong limbs, 


| : . 
: , ° tts. t has come home, perhaps, to these New England States 
compact and muscular body, and rough tail, carried high in the air |* [t has come hon » age ~ aes 
ie « enenten he is every i o ki anil * ie .|more closely than to any other. Wherever I go I seem to stumble 
2 a sceptre, he is every inch a king, and appare » aware of | . Begs 7 ; 
H I ’ ery inch a king, al ipparentiy quite aware fon traces of the great war in which the nation is pouring out the 


the fact. He is stated to be worth a thousand pounds, which is just | jife-blood of its children without stint or measure. Standing to-day 
twice as much as the best black human creature will fetch in the | on the lawn of a friend’s house I happened to see a soldier’s funeral 
freest country upon earth, pass by, on its way to the Auburn Cemetery. Nobody, I noticed, 
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paid any heed to it. A servant-girl or so went to the gate to look at 
the proc 

jndeed, could it be otherwise? The sight, melancholy to me, had 
?) every-day a one here now, It was only one 


grown SO common, § 
f In one house, I recollect, I found the Inanile 


out of so very many. 
in distress because a re port had just been received that the re giment 
in which the eldest son of the house was serving had been under fir 

and had suffered heavily. In another the parents were uneasy b 

cause their only son—a mere boy—wanted to be off to the war. 
Ina third a photograph lay upon the table of a gallant, handsome 
lad, proud of his new uniform. I asked who he was, and was told, 
as if it were an every-day matter, that it was the likeness of a near 
and dear relative who had fallen in the war. And so on. I could 
tell you scores of such incidents. 1 only mention these because they 
occurred to me at the houses of men whose names are household 
words to us in England. I went by hazard into a village church, 
and there I heard thanks given for an exchanged prisoner, who had 
that day been restored to his home after months of captivity. I 
suppose there is scarce a household in Massachusetts which the war 


has not associated with some hope, or fear, or sorrow of its own. 

There is much, too, left in Massachusetts of the Puritan, or rather 
of the race which gave birth tothe Puritan. Life itself is a hard and 
laborious matter in this stony barren country. ‘There is a strong 
marked individuality about the New Englander, a steady attachment 
to his own state, a passion for land and a love of labour, things which 
have been handed down with little change from the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The farms about here have, many of them, remained in the same 
family from the earliest days of the colony. Prope rly 1s divided 
equally, as in almost all parts of America, by custom, not by law, for 
any man is at perfect liberty to make whatever will he thinks good. 
Asa rule, the eldest son takes the farm, mortgages it de eply to pay 
off his brothers’ share in the estate, and then toils on throughout his 
life perhaps, to clear off the incumbrances, which eat up his scanty 
prolits. Whenever the struggle becomes too hard, the great West is 
always open to give the settler a new start in life, under kindlier 
auspices; and therefore real poverty is almost unknown in Massa 
chusetts. 
make both ends mect in any way, he prefers to drag on his life 
at home. ‘The foreign clement is scarce also in these States. 
Foreigners are looked upon, generally, with something of an old 
country prejudice. The laws of the States are not favourable to 
new foreign cmigrants, and intermarriages between the new and 
the old settlers are very rare. 

Amongst a people with such characteristics it is not strange that 
there should be here an earnestness, possibly a ferocity, of purpose 
about the war onc hardly comes across in the more modern States 
In the West it is possible that, if you could persuade the people that 
secession was advantageous to their interests, the Union fecling 
would die away in great measure. Here, in New England, the sense 
of personal interest has little, if anything, to do with the passion for 
the war. All this operates to create a very different kind of senti 
ment here from what prevails in the West. The very name of com 
promise is hateful to the New Englander, and to the New England 
mind there is but one issue possible, or permissible, in this conflict, 
and that is, the victory of the North. 

How far the abolitionist party is very powerful in New England it 
is difficult to determine. There is hardly a New England paper 
which is not anti-slavery in theory, and yet almost all of them seem 
to me to be anti-abolitionist in practice. So in society the senti 
ment about slavery is a mixed one. It is obviously fashionable here 
to hold anti-slavery opinions. If you wish to be popular or success- 
ful in Massachusetts, it is clear that you had better not utter a word 
in favour of the peculiar institution. Still, as far as 1 can judge, the 
mind of Massachusetts is not prepared for a raid on the property and 
the institutions of other States. ‘The reverence for the constitution, 
the love of law, and the strong attachment to local indep nd nce, 


which are marked features in the New England character, all tend to | 


check the active abolition sentiment of the country. Notwithstand 
ing this, the passive power of the Abolitionists must be very great 
here. In the hymn-books you find anti-slavery hymns; in the 
schools the teaching is anti-slavery ; and the public feeling towards 
the negro seems a kindlier one than elsewhere. Indeed, Boston is 
the only city in the States where I have frequently seen well-dressed 
and prosperous-looking coloured people, and where they seem to mix 
with the whites in public on anything like terms of equality. That 
even in New England the war for the Union is in a sense a national 
crusade for the suppress! n of slavery l do not believe, but [ do 
believe that zext to the desire for the preservation of the Union the 
national aversion to slavery is the strongest feeling of the New 
England heart. In a certain measure the love for the Union and 
the hatred of slavery are conflicting forces which counteract cach 
other; but let these forces once come to act in the same direction, 
let it once be believed that the way to preserve the Union is to 
destroy slavery, and the power of the combined forces would be 
overwhelming. 

It seems to me more | robable now than it did some time ago that 
this conviction will have time to develop itself. If the insurrection 
should not fall to pieces before the approach of summer there must 
be a pause of some months, during which the Confederates may, if 
they like, hold out in the interior of the Gulf States. If the¥ do so, 
as I suspect they will, the Northern heart will harden rapidly, The 
sullen hostility of the reconquered Slave States has done much to 
awaken the North to a suspicion that slavery Is inevitably wmtagonistic 
to the Union. Let it be clearly seen that the Confederacy of slave- 
holders will sooner hope against hope, and risk everything, before 
they return to the Union, and then the suspicion will grow into a 
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ession, but no excitement was created by the sight. How, 


As long, however, as the New England farmer ean | 
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conviction. The changed language of official people is growing 
} ominous for slavery. Governor Andrew Johnson, who went down 
to Tennessee to make everything pleasant, and assure the people that 
the Peculiar Institution was as safe under the Union as outsid of it, 
is beginning to find out that his protestations have been in vain. 
He already begins to warn the slaveholders that, after all, they are 
ouly some thirty odd thousand in a state of 800,000, and that if 
they try the patience of the Government too long the interests of 
the few must be sacrificed to those of the many. So if there should 
have to be a summer campaign; if, after the loss of New Orleans 
}and the Mississippi and Richmond, the Confederacy still refuses to 
die decently; if a period of enforced inaction should come, when 
there can be no more victories to soothe the popular indignation, 
then it will go hard with the prospects of slavery. If the South 
were wise they would not lose an hour in securing the best terms 
they can. A little time longer and there will be no place left for 
repentance, 

Upon the issue, whether the war is or is not protracted over the 
summer, depends, for the present, the issue of slavery. For my own 
part, 1 fancy the war is likely to last some time longer for these 
reasons. : 

Some months ago I told you that the Federal Government had 
based all its pecuniary arrangements on the calculation that the war 
would be virtually over by the end of June; or, in other words, that 
on a war expenditure the funds provided by the United States Trea 
sury would be exhausted by the end of June. This information I 
‘received on authority which 1 could not doubt, and for once my pro- 
phecy, unlike most prophecies on this strange conflict, seems likely 
The New York Times, the semi-oflicial organ of the 
t the intelligence that 

] 


to be verified 
State department, has had communicated to 
Mr. Chase will shortly apply to Congress for leave to issue 
30,000,0007. more of Treasury notes. In itself the fact is of no great 
I should think by this time even our own financial dog 


importance. 
matists, who used to prove with mathematical demonstrations 
that the civil war in America must and would be stopped in a few 
weeks’ time by 
vinced that, to say the least, there were some elements in the finan 
cial problem of America of which they had taken no account. At 
my rate, on this side the Atlantic, th apprehensions of financial 
difficulties, which were common enough in the early winter, have died 
away, and both the advocates and opponents of the war are equally 


um absolute want of money, must have become con 


that, whatever else may terminate the contest, it will not 


convinces 
be the want of funds to prosecute it on the part of the North. Con 
lsidering that the United States stock is now, in spite of the war and 
1 ih delay in passing the tax b il, al some six to seven per cent pre 
mium, and that the Treasury irredeemable demand notes are eagerly 
sought after throughout the country in preference to the notes of the 
specic-paying local banks, Mr. Chase might pretty nearly put another 
cypher behind the sum he ts r ported to demand, without nuch fear 
of having his demand refused. The American papers are fond of 
expatiathi r on the patriotism of New York brokers and other « yy 
talists throughout the States, as if the high pr 


1 ipl ec ol Government 
due solely to their magnanimity, Only last night | 


securities was 
overheard a bar-room politician explaining to an admiring circle how 
the high price of American stocks made the people of the old world 
so mad they did not know what to do with themselves. Probably it 
will be a novelty to most of my countrymen to learn that their peace 
of mind is disturbed by the knowledge that United States stock is 
jabove par; but in itself the fact is a very remarkable one, and shows 
iclearly the confidence of the American public in the future resources 
jof their country and in the honesty of their Government—two points 
leoncerning which I agree with them in thinking they are better quali 





fied to judge themselves than outside critics 

The net importance, however, of this fresh demand for funds lies in 
the light it throws on the view taken ef the war by the Government 
The official belic f, 
jthat by the end of June a large portion of the army might be dis 
banded, and the military expenditure reduced, has obviously been 
deceived. In two respects only has the progress of the war not been 
such as the Government anticipate 1. The grand army of the Potomac 
has effected singularly little, and in the reconquered States the Union 
fer ling, on while h such reliance was piace d, has not hitherto develop d 
itself. Stillthe career of Northern victory has been more prosperous 
land more unchequered, though somewhat less rapid, than the most 


In one sense it is a confession of disappointment 








sanguine of politicians could have looked for. The Government 
I) full confidence that the days of the war are numbered, and 
lacts accordingly Thirty millions more of Treasury notes will 
| provide fund to carry on t! war for another six weeks The fact 
that a larg rsum is not as yet pro} ed to be ealled for before Con- 
lgress separates is a proof that the Government is convinced that six 


the remaining military strength of the Con- 


l wee ks more will crush out 
i{ederacy Before that pe riod has el ipsed it is believed that Richmond 
lmust either be captured or evacuated, and with the fall of Richmond 
| th North recover possession of Virginia, and probably of North 
| Carolina, 

In another m nth’s time the hot season, which has hitherto been 
most fortunately deferred, will have come on in earnest, and after 
Richmond has been taken no further extensive military operations 
are likely to be undertaken till the autumn. If is possible that the 


fall of Richmond may close the war, but it is equally possible, and I 





think more probable, that it may not. The Mississippi, with New 
‘Orleans, will belowig to the North, and every city on the Atlantic 
jseaboard can easily be capture d by the Federal gun-boats. Still, the 


Confederate Government may retire into the interior of the Gulf 
States, and, under the temporary immunity afforded by the climate, 
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may protract its existence some months longer. If so, so much the 
better for the Abolition party. ‘ Long live Jeff. Davis,” is reported 
to have been the prayer recently of a leading Abolitionist. 

An Enouisn TRAVELLER. 





FRANCE AND THE PAPACY. — 
{From our Spectat CoRRESPONDENT. | 
June 24th, 1862. 
A Few days ago the Pope stood, or thought he stood, somewhat like 
the Supreme Judge whom Michael Angelo, in his celebrated picture 
“The fast Judgment,” represents arrayed in the splendour of heaven, 
whilst uttering, with a gesture of sullen anger, the terrible sentence : 
“ Depart from me, ye accursed, into everlasting fire.’ Never had 
the adversaries of the Church of Rome more reason to be dismayed, 
if open to fear, by the avalanche of sacerdotal abuse hurled down 
upon their luckless heads. Never was a more striking appeal made 
to the imagination of the votaries of a religion of awe. Woe to him 
who will not henceforth kneel down to the temporal power of the 
Pope! He may as well consider himself as excluded from the pale 
of the Church. 

Besides, what could be better calculated to dazzle those for whose 
credulity there is no pretext too barefaced, no sham too gross, than 
that gorgeous gathering of purpled cardinals and mitred bishops and 
surpliced priests, summoned from the north and the south, from the 
east and the west, for the express purpose of showing that the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter has it really in his power to throw open at will 
the gates of Heaven? Philosophers may make light of the threat, 
and sneer at the childishness of the show; but the clergy know 
very well with what sort of persons they have to deal, and the way 
in which the return of the French Bishops from Rome has been 
greeted by the faithful is a sign that the arrow just drawn from 
the inexhaustible quiver of the Papacy did not fail to hit the mark. 
At Toulouse no sooner had the Archbishop made his appearance 
than he was surrounded by a crowd of hot-headed women, who vied 
with one another as to who should be foremost in kissing his hands, 
or touching his garments. So high did the enthusiasm run, that the 
police had to interfere. The ladies were attended by some of their 
most pious admirers. Being. ordered to disperse, they refused to do 
anything of the sort. One of them was arrested, but snatched from 
the grasp of the police after a fight little less desperate than that 
which is sung, in ancient times, as having raged between the Greeks 
and the Trojans around the corpse of Patroclus. As the day wore 
on, Monseigneur Desprez, standing at one of the windows of his 
palace, bestowed his benediction on the rioters, and there was an end 
of it. 

At Rennes, the triumphal entry of the Bishop took place amidst 
the ringing of bells and the conflicting shouts of “ Vive Monseig- 
neur!” “ Vive le Pape!” “ Vive Garibaldi!” “ Vive I’Italie !” 

At Nimes there waved in the midst of the archiepiscopal palace 
flags white and green—a touching allusion to a second restoration 
of the Bourbons “ devoutly to be wished,” for the green colour 
means hope, and the white legitimacy. It would have sounded rather 
miraculous that no kind of miracle should be wrought on the occa- 
sion. Something was done, accordingly, towards impressing the 
mind with an image of the wonderful. A dove carrying a crown 
was, through a well-contrived mechanism, made to go and light upon 
the pew of the welcome prelate—another significant allusion to the 
dove which used formerly to carry down the ampulla from above. 

The sacerdotal city of Avignon, having in better days been blessed 
with the presence of the Popes, was in duty bound to distinguish 
itself under the circumstances. And so it did, or, more properly to 
speak, tried to do. Numbers of young ladies appointed to go and 
meet the holy man took their way to the railway station, with gar- 
lands of flowers in their hands, and a heavenly smile on their lips. 
But, alas! a detachment of ill-mannered soldiers had been ordered to 
stop the progress of the fair army, which had nothing left but to 
retreat. 

Nor is that all. Demonstrations of a more serious character are 
in active preparation. Priestly indignation cannot, of course, remain 
speechless. ‘The pulpit will probably ring with violent protests, a 
shower will be rained of pastoral letters teeming with anathemata. 
That the Bishops will leave no stone unturned in their endeavour to 
intimidate the Government, and to force upon Napoleon a_ policy 
more in accordance with the doctrine of the temporal power, is fully 
anticipated, so much so, that the Government have given orders 
that a circular should be penned beforehand, reminding the prelates 
of the organic articles of the Concordat, and warning them against 
putting any wrong construction upon the intentions of the Emperor. 

Respecting the question how the rebellious clergy ought to be 
dealt with at the hands of Government, the liberal party in France is 
divided into two fractions, which, on that particular point, disagree alto- 
gether. There are those who contend that no ebullition of refractory 
teeling ought to be permitted on the part of the Church and of her 
champions ; that there is no reason why the clericals should be allowed 
to inveigh against their adversaries in terms of unmeasured asperity, 
whilst their adversaries are cowed down to sullen silence ; that the | 
ecclesiastical press must be gagged so long as the Imperial Govern 
ment thinks fit to gag the revolutionary press; that it is unfair to 
handle the former gently and to be hard upon the latter. In short, 
that all must be free, or all be enslaved. The mouthpiece of this 
fraction of the French liberal party is the Siecle, perenne supported | 
by the Opinion Nationale ; and these two journals are known to ex-| 
press, more particularly in reference to the clergy, the sentiments of | 
Prince Napoleon. But there are those who view the subject in a very | 
different light, and whose opinions may be summed up as follow $: 
The right of free speech and the liberty of the press are principles 


~ ii. 
which must be asserted whenever and wherever they happen to be 
in danger of being trampled upon. Despotism is an evil which it j 
our business to deprecate, even when our opponents are brought ‘. 
smart under it. To spur on persecution against our foes is both Po 
generous and foolish. Let them have free scope to abuse us, if they 
so please, whilst we are silenced; nothing could be better cules, 
lated to enlist in our favour the sympathies of all reflecting minds 
and of the people at large. What is the value of an argument which 
itis not permitted to refute? Such as rail at their adversaries when 
knowing that no reply is possible, bring gratuitously dishonour upon 
themselves. Convinced, as we are, that the clergy are in the wrone 
we need not think it likely that they should derive any permanent 
benefit from the monopoly of freedom. Freedom is like the touch. 
stone—it will not make that appear gold which is not really gold 
We cannot vindicate a just principle for the sake of our opponents 
without vindicating it, by that very fact, for our own sake, because 
there is in every just principle an expansive force not to be stopped 
when once put in motion. ‘To say that all must be free or all be 
enslaved amounts to leaving to freedom no hole to creep out at 
Who would be the gainers ? At all events, it is not for us, at the very 
moment we are hunted down, to sound the tune that is sounded at 
the death of the chase! 

The organ of this policy, in which I, for one, entirely concur, is the 
Temps, a newspaper which was started about a year ago, and stands 
very high in public estimation. The Zemps is reputed to be the 
organ of the French Protestants. Certain it is that the cause of 
liberty was never more nobly advocated than by that journal, the 
originality of which consists in this, that it struggles against intole. 
rance without intolerance, and against bigotry without bigotry, 

As for the Emperor, his policy with respect to the Roman clergy 
has, up to this moment, been that of a trimmer. He has not ceased to 
aim at being accepted by those above as the man of the past, and by 
those below as the man of the future. He courted popularity in the 
camp of the sous of the Crusaders by restoring the Pantheon to the 
priests, by committing education to the Jesuits—by humbly doing 
homage to Providence for the success of his most objectionable pro- 
ceedings—by declaring war against unfettered thought—by strangling 
every independent idea—by stifling every self-born aspiration—in fine, 
by proscribing the two great enemies of the Romish Church—free 
inquiry and free speech. 

vaybes but a superficial observer can be blind to the fact that 
when Napoleon was at last pleased to give a tongue to the mute 
members of Ais Corps Legislatif and Ais Senate, it was because he 
knew what he had to gain by the utterance of such men as MM, 
Keller and de la Rochejacquelein. Their frantic, over-strained de- 
nuneciations of his heretical attachment to the principles of 1789 
gave him exactly what he wanted: they set him up to view asa 
representative of the revolutionary spirit of our modern times; 
they tended to gain him the mistaken sympathies of the multitude. 
Not less effectually have some of the leaders of the Orleanist party 
played into his hands by advocating the cause of the temporal power 
of the Pope with unreserved vehemence. Ilad M. Montalembert, 
M. Villemain, M. Guizot, been bent on destroying their own power 
for the benefit of Napoleon’s, they could have done nothing of a 
more suicidal nature. As matters now stand the Emperor is obviously 
interested in not bringing the question to a definitive issue, A pro- 
tector of the Pope he must be to a certain extent, and he must also 
avoid breaking off too abruptly with the revolutionary traditions. 

But there lies the difficulty, and thedifficulty for the most part arises 
out of that unmanageable temper now so highly characteristic of the 
Catholic clergy. For them there is no medium between persecuting 
and being persecuted. They must be either masters or martyrs. It 
has been rumoured that, at the time the Bishops were assembled in 
Rome, a declaration was put in the hands of Cardinal Morlot to the 
effect that, should the Pope be compelled to quit Rome, all such 
wo as refer to the preservation of the chief of the state in 
‘rance would be suppressed. ‘I'he same Cardinal Morlot is reported 
to have said to the Emperor himself, before setting out for Rome, 
that if the temporal power were seriously assailed, or suffered to be 
seriously assailed, he would send in his resignation as Grand Almoner 
and would no longer be a member of the Senate. There was a state- 
ment that the only answer which M. de Bach succeeded in eliciting 
from Cardinal Antonelli, concerning the revision of the German Con- 
cordat, was: “The Church cannot waive a particle of her influence 
and power.” These facts will perhaps be doubted, it being rather 
difficult to adduce the proof of all that is rumoured. 
one will, at any rate, deny that they are in keeping with other facts 
but too well ascertained. It is enough to elance at the Papal ma- 
nifesto to come to the conclusion that the motto, in Rome, is : Rather 
break than bend. There was a period when the Popes knew how to be 
mild and pliant, in order to become safely haughty and domineering. 
More than once, indeed, they allowed their prerogatives to lie dormant, 
as the interest of the moment required. But those days are gone by. 
Napoleon is egregiously mistaken if he think that to disarm the 
clergy he has nothing more to do than to attend mass, to speak of 
Providence, and to contribute 12,000 franes towards the payment of 
the expenses necessitated by the canonization of the Japanese mar- 
tyrs. The Papacy is, at present, driven into a corner, and will play 
double or quits. ‘ 








Which of the two players is to win the game, the priest or the 
freethinker ? In France, the estrangement from the Romish ( hureh, 
not only of the cultivated minds, but of the people at large, removes 
all possibility of doubt as to the ultimate result of the protracted 
struggle. It is hardly credible how few staunch Catholics are to be 
found in France. Amongst the men of intellect those only side with 
the Court of Rome who can bring themselves to convert religion into a 


al 
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political weapon. In reality, the family is the only field where ultra- 
montanism can fight its battles. But there, at any rate, it is prevalent. 
That the compulsory confession to the priest, which was, for the 
first time, enjoined by a decree of Innocent IIL. should have been of 
great import, one may easily conceive. Still, the power derived from 
the confessional is as nothing in comparison with that which the 
Catholic priest has derived from that doctrine of “Spiritual Direc- 


so cunningly devised and practised with so much skill by the 
. - 


jon 
Teouits. Direction releases women from the burden of personal 
responsibility. Direction releases them from the fatigue of thinking. 
Direction serves to swaddle their soul gently. The mystical intima- 
cies to which Direction gives rise, the subdued emotions which it 
awakes, the system of evasion and equivdcation which it favours, are 
sure to entice a sex whose actions are not so much determined 
by the reasoning faculty as by the promptings of imagination and 
the impulses of the heart. The consequence is, that in any family 
into which Direction has introduced the Catholic priest he reigns 
supreme—ruling the children through the mother, and, sometimes, 
the unbelieving husband through the believing wife. 

The death of the celebrated Abbé Lamennais affords a tragic illus 
tration of the manner in which priestly influence operates. When it 
became known that dying Lamennais was determined not to confess, 
aniece of his, to whom he bore paternal affection, was prevailed upon 
by the Jesuits to rush into the room, to kneel beside the death-bed, 
and to try what she could do by beseeching the old man to return 
within the pale of the Church, by clasping her hands, by bursting 
into tears. Lamennais remained immoved and immovable. He would 
listen to no entreaties. He would yield to no moral pressure. He 
died as he had lived—undaunted. But there are few men capable of 
that iron resolution. J 
thing to be slighted, even in France. The question is whether that 
influence is likely to counterbalance the power of the ideas which 
have been impressed upon the human mind by three centuries of 








phi osophical inquiry and widely-diffused science. There is, no doubt, 
a great deal of truth in M. Ve ullot’s saving “The Pope is the 
whole Church.” But is the Pope himself much more than a shadowy 


memory of the Pp ast 


The great Papal system which the first G ceived, 
which was so ably dev ped by the seventh, had undoubtedly for its 
effect to promote the civilization of barbarous Europe in the dark 
ages—tLiat Is, When the priests were tl oniy men who were really 


men. But the clergy do no longer stand alone on an intellectual 
Eve-movir I ing alt 





eminence. g pictur 
pieces, are decide ily t Of lashion. t is no easy matter to revive 
the frauds of medieval miracle. The only miracles to which th 
wicked age of ours feels inclined to give credence are thos performed 
by the steam-eng t { \ 


ine and the €l ric wire, 
Moreover, if we in i 

fall of the Papacy 

spiritual power was precisely its grasping at that tempor: 


} : ’ 
Al ol the gradual 





shall find that the stumbling-block of its 
il power 

to which thi present Pope clings with so much ¢ stinacy. l 
Alexander V1 


carried along with it, the warlike Pontilicate of Julius LL, the pro 


vices and the crimes which the worldly ambition of 


fane tendencies and the profane deeds of Leo X., were far more 
hurtful to the Church of Rome than the merciless logic of Luther 
and the sneer of Voltaire. It was by aiming at th enjoyment of 


the temporal power that the possessors of the triple crown dis 
credited their spiritual Claims a d lowered themselves to the common 
standard of humanity ‘I have loved justice and hated iniquity ; 
therefore I die in exil Such were the last words of the famous 
Hildebrand, the zreatest man who ever occupied the throne of § 

Peter. Had these words any reference to the temporal power? The 
day the Papal ambition degenerated into a sordid desire of personal 
aggrandizement the Papacy be gan to sink into irrem¢ liable dec Ly, 
because the supreme head of Christendom was, from that day, turned 
into a petty Italian pri 
mob of kings. 
although itis foretold by few. ‘The present Pope himself, however 
great his official firma ss, 1S said to be v« ry uncertain as to what h 

may hope or must fear. Sometimes he looks cheerful ; 


sheds tears. A report has been flying about that to a Bishop who 


ice, and disappeared—lost, as it were, in the 


Hence the impending ruin, which every one foresees, 


sometimes he 


endeavoured to allay his ipprebensions DY observing that the barque 
of St. Peter could not founder, he r plied with a melancholy smuic, 
“The barque is safe, true, but what about the crew ?” 

™ " =—s 

The Church of Rome 
least, sacerdotal despotism, as such, is no more. ts very votaries 


have unknowingly rung its kuell. A FREEMAN. 


Aime Arts. 
THE ROMAN STUDIOS. 
: 
Tue art of sculpture is one on which an unusual amount of igno- 
rance prevails among persons otherwise well informed. Uaving 
ourselves been privileged to spend many days during the past 
winter in the pr l Rome, we have often sat half 
amused and half amazed at the extraordinary quest 
by English visitors to our artist friends. ‘There were two distinct 
ideas constantly pr duced. One was, that sculpture was a very 


incipal studios of 


ions propounde ud 


easy thing—ox/y cutting a figure in clay and marble; and that if 
they, the visitors, tried, they thought they c yuld make something of 
a Venus themselves 
to do) the whole of their work with their own hands, from knead 
ing the clay (and, perhaps, fetching it out of the bed of the Tiber) 
to hewing the block of Carrara from its first formless mass down 


I'he other idea was, that sculptors did (or ought 


Ultramontane influence is not, therefore, a | 


may not be ck ad as yt .. but, in France at 


to the last final polish of the completed statue. The questions 
asked on these matters, and the consternation dieplayed at the 
replies given to them, were often ludicrous in the extreme. “ Was 
the clay figure to be purchased for love or money? Could it not 
be whitewashed, and made into a plaster cast?” One lady wished 
to keep it always in clay, because she liked the colour. Another 
determined to paint it, if the sculptor would consent to part with 
it. A very intelligent gentleman, on the contrary, asserted that 
he knew these clay figures were turned into red terra-cotta images, 
because they were always taken to a formatore (a cast-maker)—a 
word which he manifestly connected with forno (an oven)! But 
the matter of the clay was subordinate to that of the marble— 
the “real statue”—as all agreed to call it. That the sculptor 
hewed the whole block, from its first formless mass to the final 
polish, was manifestly the received idea, and one with which it was 
extremely painful to part. Blank looks were always visible at the 
answers of my friends to questions on this subject, and at the 
sight of the workmen marking and chiselling away at the marble 
in their outer ‘studios. When it was freely avowed by the best 
sculptors that they seldom or never touched the stone themselves, 
it sometimes became but too evident that their glory was gone— 
the interest in their works altogether departed. 

Mistakes of this kind, however natural, are to be regretted, as 
tending to make otherwise intelligent persons lose the interest they 
would take in great works if they could understand wherein lay their 
real merit. Their absurdity will be manifest when we parallel the 
case in another art with which we are better acquainted. Let 
us suppose an architect measured by the same standard as the 
sculptor, and required also to execute with his own hands that 
which it is only his place to design. Let us ask him to dig the 
| foundations of his church, and lay every brick, and fix the beams, 
| and glaze the windows, and slate the roof, all with his own hands. 
| Shall we honour him only in proportion as he has done this? If the 
thing were physically possible for him, should we not rather say that 
rength and labour he so bestowed he grievously wasted his 











| whatever s 








| time, and that his ; was quite another and a higher one? The case 

| 's quit identical with the sculptor. Were he to waste the years of 

lit nu il t l Vhich we ild be necat d in preparing the clay and hewing 

the marble for his statues, he would be only sinking the artist im the 

urtizan becoming a greater sculptor, but only, instead ofa sculptor, 
ak ler of clay, a cast-maker, and a stone-cutter. 


as designed a new statue or group, he begins by 





iking im the first place a sketch of it. [his sketch, some who are 
draughtsmen {like Gibson), generally make first in drawing, but in 
uy aclay sk is also made. ‘This 1s a very small image in 
the posture required, roughly moulded in clay and mounted easily by 
the scuiptor himself on tl! light wire skeleton or armatura, which 
suffices support such a ure When this sketch is satisfa torily 
completed iploys a / watore or cast-maker to take a plaster 
cast of it for its better endurance and security From this castis next 


to D nade the clay image which is to be of the exact size the 
Should this be of 





sculptor mi for his marble or bronze statue. 
t! Zz t hile ( ieroic or colossal dimensions, the erection of 
the clay is atask of « iderable labour. Strong iron armature must be 


required form for each limb, and must be 

stand perfectly firmly on the pedestal, and upon these 
irons the clay, well kneaded and moulded, must be fixed. For 
this work the sculptor calls in the assistance, which in Rome is easily 
f skilful workmen, who finally leave the clay ready for 
him, bearing a general though unfinished resemblance to the form he 
has designed, On this clay, then, the sculptor works, sometimes 
his wooden and iron modelling tools, but more often his own 
For each part he takes a model, the drapery he arranges 
The torso and limbs he 


allainabie, 


usill 


hands alone, 


for himself, and fixes over his lay figure. 
copies partly perhaps from some fragment of the antique (with casts 
of whicl from living 
| models, men, women, and children, of whom numbers earn a liveli- 
| hood in Rome by performing this service to sculptors and painters. 
When countenances or limbs not of the types of the peasant 
models are needed, the sculptor will often obtain the aid of friends 
who can afford him the needful help, a plan by which, for example, 
| the statue of Zenobia, in the Exhibition, will be found to exhibit the 
becoming her royalty, and copied precisely from 
that of an English lady of rank. The care and labour bestowed on 
these details by the great sculptors is amazing to witness. Whole 
days, as I have seen, are spent over a few folds of drapery, or the 
l now taking away, and some- 


h his studio is crowded), or more usually 


high-bred foot 


| | b, now adding somewhat, 


the type with infinite patience, to suit a 


detaus ol a limb, 


j 
times gradually Changing 
more appt pr ile mode l, 
‘The clay image being at length absolutely complete after (usually) 
several mouths of toil, the sculptor employs a new series of work- 
| 
| 


men, If the statue is to be of bronze, he sends his clay at once to 
the caster—those at Munich at present having the preference for all 
great works. If the statue is to be of marble, the sculptor brings 
successively into his studio two or three labourers of different degrees 
lof skill. The first hews the block of marble roughly into shape. The 


second brings it, by means of accurate measurement, into close 





resemblance wi : clay model. ‘The third finishes and polishes it 
completely his last task of perfecting the work some sculptors 


perform themselves, either from choice or from inability to command 
| the service of the best marble-cutters, who are men of great skill and 
usually sculptors in a humble way thi mselves, and requiring a high 
j}remuneration for their labour. It 1s a curious matter, however, to 
| test the difference between the mere manipulatory skill of these 
| assistants and real artist genius by comparing the original works they 
‘sometimes accomplish by themselves, with the magnificent statues 
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their chisels produce under the guidance of the great sculptors in DIVERSITY IN UNITY. 
whose studios they work. <a “An appeal to the “ You” of yesterday, ought ever * to be qualified by 
Such is, in brief, the rationale of the art of sculpture, as practised | the perceptions of the “ You” of to-day and to-morrow. ) 


among artists who are able to obtain the aid of the skilful assistants 
to be found in the cities of Italy. The sculptors who reside else- 

where, and those also who in Rome or Florence are unwilling to 
meet the cost of such aid, often learn to accomplish a much larger 
share of the work themselves, both in setting up the clay and chisel- 
ling the marble, and display in so doing great industry and cleverness 
united to their artist’s power. As artists, however, it must be 
admitted that those great sculptors are in the right who professedly 
reduce to the minimum all the part of their labour which belongs to 
the artizan, and confine themse - as far as possible, like the archi- 
tect, to the creation and perfecting of designs of beauty, leaving to 
others all that is merely mechanical in the realization of such designs 
in their appropriate materials. 

In a subsequent number we shall give a description of the chief 
studios of Rome as they were seen by us this winter, while the great 
works were in process ‘of completion which have now been brought 
to London. 





A SONG IN TIME OF REVOLUTION, 


‘Tue heart of the rulers is sick, and the high-priest covers his head : 
For this is the song of the quick that is he: ard i in the ears of the dead. 


1860. 


The poor and the halt and the blind are keen and mighty and fleet 
Like the noise of the blowing of wind is the sound of the noise of 
their feet. 


‘The wind has the sound of a laugh in the clamour of days and of deeds : 

The priests are scattered like chaff, and the rulers broken like reeds. 

The high-priest sick from qualms, with his raiment bloodily dashed : 

The thief with branded palms, and the liar with cheeks ab: ashed. 

They are smitten, they tremble greatly, they are pained for their 
pleasant things : 

For the house of the priests made stately, and the might in the mouth 
of the kings. 

They are grieved and greatly afraid ; 
flee : 

For the heart of the nations is made as the strength of the springs of 
the sea. 

They were fair in the grace of gold, they walked with delicate feet 

They were clothed with the cunning of old, and the smell of their 
garments was sweet. 

For the breaking of gold in their hair they halt as a man made lame 

They are utterly naked and bare; their mouths are bitter with 
shame. 

Wilt thou judge thy people now, O King that wast found most wise ? 

Wilt thou lie any more, O thou whose mouth is emptied of lies ? 


they are taken, they shall not 


Shall God make a pact with thee, till his hook be found in thy sides ? | 


Wilt thou put back the time of the sea, or the place of the season of 


tides P 

Set a word in thy lips, to stand before God with a word in thy 
mouth : 

That “the rain shall return in the land, and the tender dew after 


drouth.” 


“7 saw it with my eyes! [ doubt you not 


You saw it—yes, your lightest word is tru 
Bat whether that same thing which once was “ You,” 
May, can, or should, with retrospective thought 
Stand, like arm’d sentine vd bar you out 
From later lights of life, aemands a doubt. 


“You” may be “you:” but was that half-fledged thin 
Eyeing from downy nest 
The same, in very deed, as tha 
In practes'a flights now b 
Or did its quondam w rid, it 
Comprise all worlds ? 


its strip ol sky, 


WwW hose Ww 


; 





ars it up on | 
s first small sweep, 
the lofty aud the deep 
Or, take a higher parable 
Vigorous and bright, rthy part 
And well you play’d it :—blessings on your truth, 
And bless’d your work, of mind, or hand, or heart. 
Good roots, well planted ; living 


In youth, 


you chose some wi 


hence the trees : 








But ‘Trees grow on: shall Men be less than thes« 
“You” may be “ you,”—th’ essential man the same, 
But complex, rich and full, not lean and bare ; 
Holding, and rightly, by the dear old name, 

Yet not, as erst, a child in eye and ear 
Be the true thing; the hours their course fulfil; 
We have no right to say, “ Old Time! stand still.” 
So friend, old friend, more de ar, because that Time 


Has laid its spell upon us; leaving fr 
The heart’s affections, and the thought 

Of endless growth, and nobler thing 
In the full light of life, both old and new, 
I see, rejoicing see, that “ y wu” are “ 


sublime 


S$ to be, 
Ta 
THE “ARGUMENTUM AD 


AGAINST MR. BUCKLE’ 
EDITOR). 


SIMPLICITATEM ” URGED 
S VIEWS: (LETTER TO THE 








Srr,—Could Mr. Buckle read the kindly tribute paid to his memory 
!in your last number he would probably have admitted that, how- 
ever useful a substitute “ indifference ” may sometimes be for true 
toleration, there is a higher toleration, whicli springs from the reality 
of conviction. And this toleration you have wn 
Permit me, as an ardent admirer of Mr. Buckle, to give expres- 
sion to one, and only one, criticism which your art cannot fail 
to suggest to the members of his school of th I am th 
more anxious bring it under your notice, t s the only 
| point on which 1 feel that there is not a mere difference of prin- 
ciple between us, but a real and substantial misunderstanding. To 
| wish to break through ascertai l differences ippears to m to D 
the essence of intolerance ; but it is surely no more than legitimate 


But the arm of the elders is broken, their strength is unbound and | 


undone : 

They wait for a sign of a token ; they cry, and there cometh none. 

Their moan is in every place, the ery of them filleth the land : 

There is shame in the sight ‘of their face, there is fear in the thews 
of their hand. 

They are girdled about the reins with a curse for the girdle thereon : 

For the noise of the rending of chains the face of their colour is gone 

For the sound of the shouting of men they are grievously stricken at 
heart : 

They are smitten asunder with pain, their bones are smitten apart. 

There is none of them all that is whole; their lips gape open for 
breath ; 

They are clothed with sickness of soul, and the shape of the shadow 
of death. 

The wind is thwart in their feet ; it is full of the shouting of mirth; 

As one shaketh the sides of a sheet, so it shaketh the ends of the 
earth. 

The sword, the sword is made keen: 

The corn is red that was green ; 
south. 

The sound of a word a shed, the sound of the wind as a = ath, 

In the ears of the souls that were dead, in the dust of the « 
of death ; 

Where the face of the moon is tekon, the w ays of the stars undone, 

The light of the whole sky shaken, the light of the face of the sun; 

Where the waters are emptied and broken, the waves of the waters 
are stayed ; 

Where God has ‘bound for a token the darkness that maketh afraid ; 

Where the sword was covered and hidden, and dust had grown in 
his side, : 

A word came forth which was bidden, 


the iron has opened his mouth 
it is bound for the sheaves of the 


deepness 


the crying of one that cried 


The sides of the two-edged sword shall be bare, and his mouth shall 
be red, 

For the breath of the face of the Lord that is felt in the bones of the 
dead. 


A. C. Swinburne. 





love of truth to endeavour to remove every obscurity which prevents 


sincere and tolerant men : ym understanding one another. 
The one great and cardinal objection to Mr. Buckle’s views, and 








more generally to every attempt to ré duce history and civilization 
to law, which meets us under every disguise, is, that the results 
are too simple. This objection is expressed in a variety of epithets— 
‘ superficial,” “ doctrinaire,” “hastily generaliz d,”” “crudely di- 
gested,” and the like. But the pith i 16 IS, that moral life is 
infinitely varied, and the implied corollary (never boldly admitt 1) 
is, that any generalization hat * must, from the nature of the 
infinite material, be faulty and untrue; in other words, only seem- 
ing and superficial. This, Sir, is the point in which I always feel 
that injustice is done to Mr. Buckle’s school. It is, indeed, the 


Buckle 
n ready 
rtained 
for Mr. Buckle by English positivists by no means postulates the 


only point. For, as you truly and generously s ry, c uld Mr 
have been convinced of 


to recommence his 


error he would doubtless have bee 


ie task. So, the admiration ent 





truth of any of his results, or of any of the sidu iry laws of his 
analyses, What we postulate is the existence of law (screntilic 
law), no matter how complex, in moral as in oth subjects ; and if 
any one admitting this postulate should say we disagree with all Mr. 
Buckle’s results, we should answer, ¢ rfully, then by all means let 


ard the! 
i ; ] = ; " 
The argumentum ad si uplicitatem was urged long ago by the 


us set tO Work and correct or dis 1 one DY On 





Epicureans against the Stoics, that is to say, by the advocates of 
chance agalmst thc advocates of science. ‘| ey said that \ pr 
sition two sides of a triangle Is greater thant third isas le 
common- place, und that t iX md S ( I l 
places aud so they refused to elin t ladder of deduct to thos 
results WV hich ce ised to be ec mmon ces Py cisely the same thing 
takes place now between the psy logist and the positivist. TT! 
common-places taken by the positivist as starting-points are objected 
to as being mere common-places; th du s as being too 
fanciful. All the criticisms upon Mr. Buck re fou 1 upon these 
tactics. 
Upon this I only wish to sa V vv ‘ n. Ma 

t not be said lt i ness t 1 its s natu 
sn omy as Com) l ( l ( rai 
wot d? 
| Was not the Epicurean ' stified in laughing at the 
mathematician, Who gallantly attacked the universe of things armed 
| with the axiom “ the whole is greater than the part,” as the Philis- 
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ee ee 
tines ho jeered at the sm th pebbie ol Dav 4 Or to take anot he 
‘yustration, was not Goet apparently open to the utmost ridicu 
when he proclaimed the leaf to be the ultimate el! nt of the tree ? 
The tree seems to be Inlinitely complex, and ts ultimate ¢ } 
is now universally admitted to be, beyond re of doubt, a cell-ba 
containing chiefly starch 
, } , , 
In the same way the u laws ras you ¢ them, the set 
springs of civilization, m ve believe they comparativel) 
But even as t tree 1s not the less 


if we only knew th 


simple, 


: 1 
complex ior au the sit 





howevel 


iow its secret springs { 





as varied and b AutLiui, When 
few), as it is now. 
sir obed ent Servant, 


\ Posirrvis1 


, your 


We agree 
profoundly true, We be 
relation of the intellect to civilization are 


Mr. Buckle’s on th 
se.—Ep. Spe 


lieve, however, that 


the revel 


a 

Fiusir. 

England has been paying 

in a manner alike 
An unparal 


its 


music il 


Durinc the past week 
. atest of 


triennial hom: g 
worthy of his fame and that of his adopted country. 
leled force of singers and instrumentalists, aided by all available 
acoustic experience and mechanical skill, and the very 
; riven an effect to Handel’s gre 





c MIpos ‘TS, 


vyéme de 





creme Ol vocalists, have 
that cannot, perhaps, ever | 

have assembled to assist at the sol mnity—tor as such it really 
be regarded. The chief feature of the present festival is, of course, 
the creat success of the new roof over the fect of 
which that there is not a spot in the whole transept where the 
mighty sound of 4000 voices is 
cision and simu 
ope! i-house, and where the mos 
lowed by the ear, note by not 


e surpassed; while audiences of 20,000 


must 





orchestra, the e 


not hurled forth with as much pre 
ltaneity of the different parts as in a quartet in an 


ssages cannot be iol 
UI 
n, by sitting in the few front rar 
th 


complicated p 
in ¢ 


ich | course those who 





ed to hear the solos in perfecti 


all, were compelled to sacrifi 
| 


but that is 





> something of pertiect blend ng 


of the parts ; rse, a defect inseparable from monster 





musical gatherings One great merit of the new rool, too, is its 
entire prevention of anything like reverberation or echo in the immens 
pullding Staccato notes for the full chorus, such as those descriptive 


shemus in “ Wretched Lovers,” break u 





the car with as much s! a s id as ab upt cessation as they 

m any concert-room I’) roved eff of tl! solos, 1 Ww 
almost as striking \ dasso, it is true, never ll appear to ich 
advantage in so larg space, and the deep and refined exp 

of Madame Sainton-Dolby’ tralto was lost ina it part of th 
building, but the soprani, Malle litiens, M 1d i€ L minnie ns Sherring 
ton, Miss Parepa, and t ( 4 r, Mr. Sims Re ves, Wel nev 
perhaps, better h rd, « with so much ad ght, oy « é 
numbers who have att dat the Crystal Palace. ‘The same differen 
in the “ travell 2 t registers was also observ 

im the chorus, th it in t re il effect of 1 





choru tenors over th¢ 
basses. 


With 


ses being the apparent 


these acoustic advant the effect of 4000 of 1 


ures LO assist 














mosi refully trained and selected vocalists in I eland it may wel 
be imagined that the performance of the Mess ah, with wh ch th 
Festival proper—excluding a public rehe wsal on Saturday, whic 
labour 1 under all the inevitable dis lvant uges of a concert at whi 
the pe rformance cz ot be either entirely wit i view to the ¢ 
¢ation of the audience or the improvement Ol the perlormers—com 
menced on Monday, was unquestionably the grandest in which that 
sublime work has yet had its undying beaut rought out Evy 

st chorus was apparently as perfectly acquai i 

with his alphabet, and the baton of Mr. Costa 

to be both wielded and obeyed with mor 
unerring accuracy than ever Many, no doubt, accustom 


intensity ol sou 
greater re il 


Exeter 


Hall cone ris, Wo 
: . 
attainable 


grandeur whic 





to such choruses as And 





> Increased vot 


of the Lord,” “ | 








the clory i nto us,” the “H lle luy ih,” and the stu 
nendous “ Amen.” must soon have satisfied any “ /awdator tem) 
acti” that if proper acous s are only attended to, the real 
effect of Handel’s musi not pari passu, at leas 
marked , wilh € ot the power of sound ¢ 
pl ved 

The selection fr many of Handel’s less widely-known orat 
and several secular pieces which were performed on Wed esuay, were 
so full of 1 elties and points I interest, that 1 must refer ne xt week 
to t much greater length than | have space for present. 

AMATEUR 
BOOKS. 
> 
PARISH REGISTERS.* 

A GENERAL sentiment prevails against everything paroch ] 


THE SPECTATOR. 
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lement, so hie w ill remain 


with our correspondent that common-places are often 






































Yr a b 8s l ) ] \ rec is aes \ 
‘ 1 and iy tha musty and it ks h con- 
Cc 1 in ul l every D } } ige and 
t 4 G t Bb i Leg crs, ib ry I Engl i 
st m ( | ( I W Crea i OU 1536 by 
Uromvyv they were at onc lo I ition and the caus 
fa su W hatev records ol th had | u Kept 
i Cc ft he na were | work } a » th 
lest 1 tl teries 1 $ i nal 
reg l l Ai ) OL innova mt ec £ ise Lo 
VANICS l 1 popu having con V ( sucally 
English idea that these new-fashioned books w i with a view 
t ‘] 1 mistrous scheme taxation, re SUIT’ 
tion of 1536 hadi me raliving cr Down w th gisters |” 
Great nat ul events indeed, curiously in wined with the 
story of these records of every-day | ( s made by the Pu 
taus 1 red register trom tl marsons to hands un elected 
ihe R m threw it ba with the o spo.s of V ry, 
into the possess whilst the v is and independen 
registers kept | ward signs of the spirit which has 
woke I y I ns: no less 
Siriking l ot the Scotch Seceders to reg er at all, 
ft uneasy and fear of Krastianism, which haunts every 
I It Scot P nism. ln another and more lnportant I 
I character has ie ifs unmuistakad l re up tin 
\ re ch Par nent i Uh ‘ ve D il tu 
ries va | s e lnportanct to th Ss 
ira I a ts Acts and ¢ have becn passe 
B hav charges | Lord Chan s have given wel 
s | \ 1 order to ensure th \ {f we 
enticated mut the Englist ) i ( 1mm this 
is ) ( 1 ers 1 in to en l work 
vant | ( oy V Willing to ac is I 
g urs l ifidence in vy. In words, 
or " t ) is a vii id ni pre 
( y to mad th | ) i” { nportant 
vork would vell « iwough no adequate p wa i for it 
eri " \\ ) con } s haphazar 
‘ M hav gradu ied, Lo ym 
\ i i aay il \ la ) a | iu ioriby 
f Mr. Bu rated th m 110 i t 
ba uy il wemenu 
i ( ) l i i boo 
\ t Uh I 
li I item, hi Vi salla scat 
i 3 ifu N 1 
Lu pa ( \ rs out « 
Ll < t i yok under | 
( N i i in irewd common 
\\ | 1 cop i ith ipp 
sal 1 thereupon cul 
» « ( N LOnSsHIire 
\ re a i covered it 1 | leaves from 
f | 1 a) of Lam La packag sent 
| n i ) pa \ nh it entry of his 
\ I w 1780 At y these stat 
t h can feel sur 
n ses the lui n rut i from th 
I yt found Ind 1a ys ( the pro 
Cc s { 1 reco or with i ywh ry on 
\ \ vik s, wio i e i8 some error 
l \ reg er may | Hpadly I not copred 
{ miss L th it ¢ i i y ber ognized, 
id i ul \ ! ) l revity | ud $ 
rat w j ( v¢ astonished 
s Ol Wh ( poverty, nobl 
dD c i | mM gu l clerk always 
} lg enol , should be fals l Ac such fals 
! l s all iced DY Gup i ( vlich ought to 
ly itt ; but tl iission itself 
s, of 1 east a und a calculation 
i n thal ad ency CXISis 740,50U Lranse ipts 
A ¢ S n cS eve Lie l $ subject 
Bu ght | had l t made tran 
} ‘ i I ( 1 ¥ pun } 1 brea ot its pre 
i i i ( ! ul penal 
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ul ( 
| i'l { ( vev uf l ition of thal 
oy cla 3 ( ved DY In i re « stence ol 
| l uly ¢ eless Ou i vy rel ns Its 
pag } i n ex not { the can 
a cel | mm | i they Can 
seut ‘ " NY re gossip or the 
p y iH t t L ry made up 
: g ‘do irths aud dea performing a work 
‘ and ited dow ! i s facts whuicl 
judg Many customs which would otherwise be 
4 1 on \ of t ¢ for the king’s 
t eC \\ enemies 
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(with a view, apparently, to avoid all legal responsibility for her debts) 
in a dress very like that of Lady Godiva. The main curiosity of the 
records made ‘by clerical chroniclers consists, as it seems to us, in the 
light they throw on the character of early history. The remarks in 
parish registers are, as it were, history in its natural shape. From 
them can be seen what would be the monuments of past events, 
suppose we had to trust, like the historians of Rome, or like Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides, to notices handed down in scanty and as it 
were accidental monuments. A considerable number of isolated facts 

| 

| 





might be evolved by a careful study of these rustic annals. Thus, if 
every other document had vanished, some facts of the gre at re bellion 
could then be ascertained. No class felt the triumph of the Puritans 
with such bitterness, or the restoration of Charles II. with such 
exultation, as the clergy of the Church of England. In hundreds of 
parishes may be found references to their expulsion from their cures 
and to their return to office. At Everley, for instance, one rector, 
who may stand as the representative of hundreds, has recorded in 
bad Latin his hatred of Oliver Cromwell, and his even more special 
abhorrence to a certain Guillielmus Eastman, “vulgo Tinker appel- 
latus,” and, warmed by the full enthusiasm of 1660, facit indig- 
natio versus : 
“ Exit, Tinker, let all men henceforth know 
A thorn was planted where a vine should grow. 
Down went St. Paul, Apollo, and Cephas, 
For silver trumpets here was sounding brass.” 
In another book are given eight or nine dates of the principal events 
in the civil war, and a poetical parson at Eckington sums up the 
religious experience of a century with a brevity not given to modern 
ecclesiastical historians : 
“ Our grandfathers were Papists, 
Our fathers Oliverians, 
We their sons are Atheists, 
Sure our sons will be queer ones.” 
Mingled with historical transactions are 
lagues, and of storms quite after the manner of those portions of 
ts. in which some critics conceive they trace copies from the annals 
of the priests. Sometimes also statements are found, such as the 
assertion that Christ was saved by the Spanish sailors in th 
Arnfada, to have become a Lutheran, or such as the fate of a 
snake, by which a thousand persons had beer 
the first germs of myths. A history of En 
basis should be the scattered remarks 
would not be utterly 
early Rome, in which the vivid imagination of a Roman of the 
Augustan age has been forced to work out a 
country’s origin from the uncertain dates and miraculous portents 
handed down in the 





notices of monsters of 


slain, which seem 
nd, of which the 


found in these parish annals 








dissimilar to those received historians of 


picture Ol his 





registers of priests and augurs. 


THE ANTL-PAPAL LITERATURE OF ITAL) 
As soon as any intellectual movement has re lly made some g i 
neral hold, it at once reveals itself by the production of a 
literature. So long as this is not forthe ming, So long may a move 


ment be safely set down as confined to merely indi vidual ul minds, for it 
is not in amen nature that any considerable number of pe ple can | 
be affected heart with a fixed current of feelings without istine- | 
tively deg to give expression to them. Brought to the test of | 
this touchstone there can be no disputing the fact 
ness and spread, amongst the reli izious and ecclesiastical sections of 
society of Italy, of that strictly canonical and theological opposition 
against the temporal power of the Pope, 
enunciated by Father Pass: iglia, may fairly be assumed as proved. 
There has sprung up recently in Italy a com; debe literature of 
ecclesiastical polemic against the Court 
deserving of attention, as the unmistakable symptom of a great and 
growing movement that is daily waxing in strength, and in clear 
consciousness of its power and its aims. ‘The movement is in itself 
of a nature far more important than almost any of the otherwise 
more noisy and immediately startling moves on the chessboard of 
the politics of the day ; for whether or not it should succeed at this 
moment in fully establi shing its triumph, yet the progress made will 
be such as radical! y to modify the feelings of the country regard- 
ing the Papacy, and thereby to inflict an injury on it which no degree 
of merely material assistance from abroad will be able lastingly to 
make good. For the especial feature of the movement is, that it is 
not the expression of hostility on the part of the classes which have 
always, on principle, been opposed to the Church, but of the very 
men who, in temper and thought, are thoroughly adherents of 
the Catholic Church, have no sympathies whe ‘ther with dissent or 
freethinking, and as the professe d champions of High Chureh ortho- 
doxy are impugning the conduct of the Court of Rome. 


that the genuin 


which was first distinctly 


"im which is highly 


It is the old 
case over again, of the Parliament making war upon the king in the 
king’s name, and the Pope would do well to read a history which 
would show him the lengths to which people may be c: urried when 
once fairly entangled in the current of controve rsy, and might warn 
him to avoid the danger of pushing matters to suc h extreme issues. 
Whoever should chance to walk into a bookseller’s shop in Central 
Italy, especially in the former territory of the Pope, will find the 
counter strewn with publications treating the great question of 
the temporal power, Be if he is not scared by their number from 
looking at them, he will find that a large proportion is written by 
priests. Of course, there must be a great difference between the 
tone of these numerous writers. Many of them approach the subject 
with cumbersome learning, while there are others who treat it in a 
more popular mauner, combining their grave polemics with smart and 
telling hits at the C ourt of Rome. Of these more popular publications 


f 








*il Mediatore. Turin. 


a close 


|to the 


subscribers ; 


-_ 
there are two which have had especial success, both of the mi being 
written by ecclesiastics of very considers ible ability, and intimate ly ac. 
quainted with Rome, from mé any years’ residence there. These were 
The Papacy, the Empire, and the King: dom of Italy, by Monsi gnor Li. 
verani, and The Recollections of Rome, by Filippo Perfetti. Both these 
books have run through several editions, and have had what may real] ly 
be called an immense success. Yet there is much to be said against 
both as serious treatises on a most serious question. Monsignor Lj. 
verani is a prelate of reading and consideration, but his book is dis§. 
cured by a pervading tone of querulous acrimony, which has a sound of 
disappointed ambition and consequent rancour that, in our opi nion, 
tends to detract from its still considerable worth. As a lite rary Com. 
position, the pamphlet of the Abate Perfetti is superior. He was long 
Cardinal Marini’s private secretary, and afterwards librarian at the 
Sapienza in Rome, and deserves the reputation of brilliant talents, 
His defect is a certain want of ecclesiastical gravity, which renders 
Roman doings somewhat startling as the 


his graphic sketches of 
Both these books are, howeve a very 


composition of an ecclesiastic. 
remarkable productions, especially as written by eminent ecclesiast ics, 
not to be tre ated as of slight influe nce, aud which, by heir popular 
reception, have exercised a very great effect in giving definite points 
to the general feeling against the court of Rome. 

But if these two publics itions have met with a truly popul: ur re "ep 
tion from all classes of readers in Italy, there is a third, gre atly 
differing from them in style and composition, which, though favoured 
with a less glaring success, merits in a higher degree the attention of 
observer of what is really at work in Italy. This is Zhe 
Mediatore, a weekly periodical appearing at Turin, and edited by 
Father Passaglia, who, with the fellow-laboure a 
writes himself almost the whole of it. 
movement in the strictly ecclesiastical sense, is out and out the most 
limp ortant pub lication that has yet appeared, and a real sign of the 
times. It is entire ly devoted to arguing against the attitude of th 
court of Rome, 
canonl cal d »etrine. 
not to the point in its mode of reasoning for the ge 
titutes the peculiar attraction and value of the periodical to the 
there supplic d with the one kind of 





assistance Ol one 


His perl vdieal, as regards the 


on grounds exclusive y taken from the most orthodox 
Precisely what is likely to appear tiresome and 
sneral reader con 


ecclesiastical classes, who are 
argument which, because it accommodates its lf to their particular 
horizon of thought, is to them the most tell 


Father Passaglia feels how much must dep« nd for the success of lus 


. , 
Also, it is Decause 


eff rts upon the incontrovertible strictness of his reasoning that he has 





avoided inviting fellow-labourers to his assistance. The whole value 
of the publication, as a means of influ ucing the minds of vd vout 
church men, would be at one ck stroy d were it ever to fa into 
language which the wakeful vigilance of Rome e uld convict of | ig 
not ortl lox. Therel re, Wilh immense ibour and w a rful 

duity, Father Passaglia, week aft week, himself addresses the 
ltalian ¢ gy in papers full of his own prof 1 aud vast t logical 

ding, which are attaining a circulation that is rendering the Court 
{ Rome furious We are informed that the AWediafore, which has 


been started only a few months, numbers already two thousand sub- 


| scribers, and that among its cager readers are not a few bishops. 


That it ever can become a great popular periodical is not to be ex- 


pected. lts scope is one that cannot allow it to become . It 
addresses itself Sun} ily to a class, and that class it addresses power- 


fully and effectively. This is known in the Court of Rome, and a 


of sore annoyance to it; for so thoroughly respectful and 


subject 


wroper is the language employed, that many are the priests who have 





never taken ay hostile decision against the te nporal power, and 
who yet read with interest the Mediatore. Next to the first great 
public protest put forth by Father Passaglia in his celebrated letter 
to the bishops, this periodical of his is undoubtedly the most important 
thing he has done, for thereby he 
liberal thought into fields 


has contrived a means of carrying 


successfully the seeds of which are 
1otoriously the most difficult to reac 


*h, and the most stubborn in 
resisting such cultivation. Already, in 


ig leed, the progress made cood 
is visibly and unmistakably apparent. The ecclesiastical opposition 
present attitude of the Holy dee 1s gaining conlidence to 
come forward and avow its opinions. It is no longer skulking in the 
timid retirement of troubled minds, trembling at the bare thought 
of daring to say openly a word in dissent from the Pope. The clergy 
ire growing strong in their conviction of the canonical sounduess of 
their views against the temp ral power, and have begun not to flinch 
from speaking their mind to the Pope. ‘This must be taken as the 
capital step due to the particular action of Father Passaglia’s example 
and argument. It is acknowledged in the Vatican that the Pope has 
received appeals from members of the L[talian clergy urging him to 
resign his temporal authority, as hurtful to the Church in the present 
state of the world. It is, however, there affirmed that these —— 
are utterly insi cnific ant, proc eeding either from rep yrobate priests, 
from individuals who had not the stre ngth of mind to resist coercion, 
but who mostly have privately sought the Pope’s forgiveness for an act 
committed under pressure. This is the story freely circulated by the 
creat upholc lers of the Vatican, but which we have reason to believe 
utterly without foundation. Whatever appeals the Pope may have 
received as yet are merely desultory effusions on the part of indivi- 
duals. There is at the present moment, however, on foot a great 
collective declaration in regard to the te mporal power by the Libe ral 
clergy in Italy, which will soon be publishe d, with the names of its 
and the appearance of this document will enable every- 
body to judge himself as to the extent of the movement, and the 
character of its supporters, while it must impose silence upon the 
false statements that could be freely indulged in by the Court of 
| Rome as long as the whole matter was im a state of suspense. 
If the names are in number and character anything like what we 
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have good grounds for expecting to see attached to the document, 
is publication will prove an event, and it will then tax even the 
l 


monstrous audacity of the French Ultramontanes to persevere in 
their swaggering assertion that no genuine ( atholie, and no one 
truly imbued with the doctrine and spirit of Roman divinity, is to 
be found amongst the enemies to the Pope’s temporal power. rhe 
work now in progress in Italy, under the influence of Father Pas- 
saglia and some other theologians, is one of great and sterling value, 
for it is changing the hostile temper of a large and most, important 
Catholic body upon the point the most vital to the lasting success 
of an Italian Kingdom ; and it is as a st andard whereby to mark the 
growing strength of this rising flood of opinion that we draw atten- 
tion to the rapidly increasing mass of anti-Papal literature m Italy. 


THE CHAIN OF DESTINY.* 

Tux series, of which this work is 4 specimen, was “ projected with the 
view of giving to the reading public the full benefit of the abolition 
of the paper duty,” and this idea has been kept so conscientiously 
before the mind of the projectors, at least in this instance, that the 
paper remains from first to last the prominent excellence of the work. 
Faded, there is no other. We continually catch ourselves regretting 
that this excellent paper volume is spoiled with type when we might 
have had twice the quantity blank for the same money. — Even the 
paper back, so neatly sewn on “in the French style ot binding,” is 
a relief from the letter-press inside, and the reader wanders away to 
the list of the twenty previous issues of the series in speculative 
reverie on the wretched potentialities of literary manufacture. Po- 
litical economists tell us that the effect of increased demand on price 
is subject to three distinet principle s or laws ; first, where the thing de 
manded is absolutely limited in quantity ; secondly, where the thing de- 
manded can be produced in anyquantity, but onlyat greater and greatel 
cost as the more advantageous conditions for the supply are gra lually 
exhausted; lastly, where the thing demanded can be produced, in any 
quantity, at equal or less c st in proportion to the quantities pr duced. 
In the case of literature, the first class includes all the fruits of proper 
and unique genius; the second class, the productions of ordinary 
ability and educated capacity, such as can always be secured by ade- 
quate means, but only at increasing cost, where industry and culture 
must make up for the deficiency of native talent; the last, all cases 
of pure manufacture, such as the present, where neither thought, 
nor imagination, nor passion, nor sentiment, nor skill, nor ingenuity, 
nor intellect in any form beyond memory and verbal fluency is needed 
for the operation. In such cases, no doubt, the cost of production 
must diminish rapidly in proportion to the demand; but th 
wonder is that the demand for such a commodity should increase 01 
exist at all. } 





This is the marvel which alone renders such a 
work as Zhe Chain of Destiny worth review. We do not doubt 
that Mr. Vane Ireton St. John has literary perceptions, nor, in 
deed, that he may have literary talents, but it is clear that if 
this be so, while securing to the public “the full benefit of the 
abolition of the paper duty” the projectors of this series did not 
esteem it an important thing to secure to the public the full literary 
capacity of the author of the Chain of Destiny. There is not so much 
as a glimmer of ingenuity or intelligence from one end of the book to 
the other. Nor is this apparently at all a great defect in its market 
value. ‘The demand is not a demand for ingenuity or intelligence, but 
for a “chain of destiny,”—a good shilling’s-worth of Destiny, and as 
much “ creak-leather” in it, as the schoolboys call it when they order 
their boots, as possible. ; 

And this demand at all events is well met by Mr. Vane Ireton St.John. 

he Chain of Destiny is not a chain, for it has no links either in the 
hero’s mind or out of it, but that is not the essence of the market 
value. It appears to be the “ Di stiny,” and not the chain, for which 
people spend their shillings. The series of unfortunate occurrences 
which, by the irony of the writer,—the only instance of concealed 
intelligence in the book,—is termed a chain, is probably much more 
satisfying to the consumers than it would be had the mcidents any 
coherence amongst themselves. The novel, as a pure manufacture, 
seems to derive its desirability from the violent ups and downs, the 
eddies and the tumults, the general volume of capsizing forces, with 
the mystery or mist wrapped round them, which it manages to embody 
It is very curious, though very true, that mankind in general should 
seriously enjoy learning that a mere masculine zame passed through 
a number of high!y improbable situations in highly improbable states 
of emotion towards other names, masculine and feminine, none of 
them recalling distinct human life by any closer traits than the 
very general ones of having eyes and hair of specified tints, falling 
in love, and using violent language. Yet the fact, no doubt, is so. 
Consumers do like quarrels of the following description better appa- 
rently than listening to the more natural, and to our ears more in- 
structive, invective of the streets : 

“*My God!’ I exclaimed, seizing my uncle’s hand, ‘is Violet, then, so 
: Your cruelty, sir, is worse than 


ill, and yet you prevent my seeing her ? 
* You came here, 


my father's.’ This exasperated Sir Gerald still more. 
sir,’ he cried, furiously, all his unusual calmness vanishing in a moment, 
‘to turn my son against me—to embitter the feelings of my wife against 
me—my wife, whom once you tried to tear from me. This shall end— 
yes, it must end. My son is thrice accursed if he sees your daughter; he 
dare not marry her with my curse hanging above him. You'll meet me on 
the cliff to-night, Miles Fortescue.’ These last words were said in a low, 
hushed tone, which broke into the air like the echo of a sepulchre. 1 stood 
aghast, hardly able to credit my senses.” 

The market value of that last sentence alone is, we doubt not, 
expressible (without the use of fractions) in some small coin of 


* The Chain of Destiny: a Novel. By Vane Ireton St. John. Ward and Lock. 


the realm, though it is, in bulk, not the three-thousandth part of 
the shilling’s-worth here offered to the public. But then, what an 
odd thing market value is! What is the secret of people’s being 
willing to sacrifice even an insignificant coin in order to hear that a 
fictitious baronet, challenging his fictitious brother to a fictitious 
duel, spoke “in a low, hushed tone, which broke into the air like the 
echo of a sepulchre”’? What is the reason of it? Does the con- 
sumer respect, his own mind and destiny the more when it is sug- 
gested to him that under improbable but conceivable conditions his 
own voice might resemble “the echo of a sepulchre” (which, of 
course, has peculiar acoustic properties of its own)? Or is it, as we 
are disposed to think, a strictly unselfish and disinterested admira- 


| tion for even the most distorted theatrical shadows of great passions, 


a rather deeper admiration decause they are theatrical and distorted, 
and therefore more visible to shallow and vulgar minds? At any 
rate, this purposeless creaking and straining of the joints of destiny 
is, as far as we can make out, the main element in a judicious novel- 
manufacture, without which it would fail of its effect. The drawing 
of the characters is of no consequence in itself, for the characters are 
but targets for the moral thunderbolts launched at them; and the 
naturalness of the incidents is a positive fault if it interferes with 
the rasping effect of each as it happens. On the whole, the object 
of this kind of novel appears to be to suggest all the coarser kinds 
of moral excitement to which “ Destiny ” can subject human beings, 
in the form best adapted for minds which have formed for themselves 
no standard of moral or imaginative truth. 

Taking this as the aim of the manufacturer, we can only suggest 
to Mr. St. John an economy of power in two directions. He has 
made ample use of that description of literary paste or varnish which 
consists in “ heated brows,” and “ hoarse thick accents,” but then 
no novel manufacturer could get on without that sort of paste. Buta 
thoroughly able manufacturer will study carefully the economy of 
theatrical effects in one direction in which Mr. St. John neglects it. 
We do not mean in sparing his melodrama—that would be false 
economy—but in remembering a half-acted bit of melodrama so far 
as to complete it. It is very good, no doubt, to have a chapter 
called “ The White Spectre”—that alone is worth, perhaps, a penny 
out of the shilling’s-worth of tremendous Destinies—but then it is a 
pity, after having it, and after raising such expectations as the fol- 
lowing passage raises, to forget it again, and never give the thrilling 





i 


explanation alluded to 

“The storm had now entirely blown over, the clear blue sky studded 
with stars looked down upon a rippling, whispering sea, and the moon at 
her full, cast a deep bright light over the lands ape, which enabled you to 
distinguish objects for miles around. It could not therefore have been an 
illusion of mine which made me start and gaze fixedly down among the 
trees directly I approached the window. Moving slowly, uneasily, and 
stealthily between the trunks of the stunted oaks at the extremity of the 
vrounds, I distinctly saw a white figure; whether of man or woman, I was 
unable to tell. But there it was sure enough; and ever and anon it 
stopped, and appeared either to be listening or engaged in watching the 
Castle, What it was I could not co npre hend, or what its mission could be, 


+h , winner which made my 


f jh long afterwards it was ¢ rplaine i to meia a 
iy bones.” 


blood run cold, a 


1 seemed to chill the very marrow in 

It is disappointing to a purchaser of exciting material to have a 
positive promise of chilled marrow in his bones, and never to have 
the promissory note taken up. This is a fault, and a very frequent 
one. Mr. St. John shakes on his literary pepper with a liberal, but 
too forgetful generosity. When the savour happens to consist in an 
unsolved mystery that savour is lost if nothing is heard of it again. 
It then becomes too clear that it was simply thrown in to give a taste 
to the chapter. Another analogous want of melodramatic economy is 
shown in his not providing properly beforehand for his great strokes. 
The opening, and many other parts of the story, almost promise “a 
blighted being,” whereas the close is all sunshine. The effect is 
thereby diminished, not increased. The same want of providence is 
frequently conspicuous, ‘The villain when he appears on the scene is 
only, we fear, exactly sixteen, and under his father and mother’s im- 
mediate tutelage; yet at that age he is represented as insulting a 
modest heroine by offering to take her “ under his protection,” and 
inciting his father to suspect his mother fals ly of unfaithfulness. 
This is a little too much in the “shrill boy” style of Dr. Jinnery 
Dunkel, for the proper dignity of melodrama. We fear that the 
author of this book is a little too vulgar-minded even for the successful 
manufacture of weak novels. This may be an error, Before he proves 
that it is so, we trust that the public desire for pure melodramatic 
futility may somewhat diminish. 


CHURCH AND STATE TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO.* 
No more marked sign can be found of the effects produced by the Act 
of Uniformity than the different sentiments called up in the minds of 
Englishmen by the year 1862. Tio Churchmen the date recals few 
memories, and probably not one in a hundred of those who every 
Sunday worship in parish churches would have remembered that there 
was any special event connected with the date, had it not been 
for the excitement which the year has caused amongst Dissenters. 
But Baptists or Presbyterians need no reminder. ‘To their recollec- 
tion 1862 at once brings back the events which disturbed all England 
In 1662 the Church won the triumph which 
Dissenters suffered the defeat which 
Hence the strange fact, that 


two hundred years ago. 
has been her lasting disgrace. 
| was in reality their highest glory. 
| the descendants of the conquerors are glad to forget their ancestors’ 
| victory, whilst the children of the vanquished rejoice to proclaim to 
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the world the sufferings of their fathers. 
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Among the mumerous 


works brought forth with a view to do honour to the Confessors 
of 1662 have appeared many publications unworthy of their object, 
of 


and which have tended rather to stimulate the vanity 









































Dissenters than to recal the nobility of the men who in past cent 
gave up all that they might not lose their own souls. Mr. Stoughton 
has, however, not fallen into the vulgar error of using the hist of 
great men of former times as a means for pulling ft principles | 
fessed by the sim ill men of to-day Ifa ly one wisnes to K iy 
1662 is a year which Churchmen can recal only with shame and reg 
whilst Nonconformists look back to it with pride, he will not rea 
find the information he requires bett n than in Mr. Stoughton’s 
minute account of the circumstances w hh atte id s ta 
of the Act of Uniformity. The book is not faultless ; a certain loos 
ness of thought mars th beauty of th ural , and ¢ 
reflections are occasionally obtruded, facts pout I 
moral. Moreover, the writer, who has devoted the most car 
attention to the special crisis, with which his work dea é 
ficient in a general knowledge of hist d fai it 
sketch out briefly the his ry of Puritanism bef Kes i 
Thus he gives a list of all the Aet t to enfo Li ty 
passed prior to 1662, and obviously conceives that this catalogue 
exhausts the restrictions by which the liberty of the clergy was cui 
tailed. As a matter of fact the powers exercised by 
by the Crown either through ecclesiastical commissions, or thr h 
the undefined powers of the Privy Council, must have placed thi 
clergy under stricter control than would be suggested b mere 
perusal of the Statute-Book. But Mr. Stoughton has erred, m ) 
with many writers of high reputation, for of all the ea ch 
obscure either the changes which the great Rebellion effected, of 
the true position of affairs at the Restoration, none have had greater 
influence than the ignorance of historians with regard to the mac ry 
by which government was carried on du the period elay 
between the accession of Henry VII. and meeting of the Long 
Parliament. It is invidious to criticiz verely the errors whic n 
author shares with others when, as he h Mr. Stoughton, he 
possesses in his impartiality, in the lucidity of his st and in his 
earnest desire to trace back reports to their original authority, m 
peculiarly hisown. It is better to gather together the results of 
work than to dwell on its short-comings 
To any one living in 1662 the legislation of that year must have 
appeared in a light totally different to that in which it is seen by the 
men of the nineteenth century. To enthusiastic cavaliers or fanatical 
churchmen the Act, which expelled from the ecclesiastical « sh- 
ment Presbyterians and Roundheads, no doubt appeared the « ting 
triumph of the Church. To moderate churchmen, even at a t 
excitement and party zeal, a 1s ed for ev " 
Chureh of England men who might have been the glory of any rx 
gious body, whilst it kept within her boundary exactly those p 1S 
whose dishonesty or weakness made them a discredit to her ministry 
must have been a cause of disquiet and anxiety. The Act, if bad, was 
made still worse by the circumstances which attended its « ( 
Both Charles aud his bishops had covered themselves with disc t 
The King had shown his duplicity and his recklessness im all § deal 
ings with the Presb terian leaders. As long as it was doubtful whether 
their power could be defied he flattered all their hopes. H. sed 
concession, alteration, " of every kind; sum ; 1ed Col 
ferences and offered bi he lead Presbyterian divines. As 
the fact became gradually apparent, that the Puritans were w 
than had been supposed, and that the Crown could disp wit] 
aid, promises and declarations were forgotte id the K who | 
have made Calamy and Baxter bishops had no s« e in signi n 
enactment which drove, and was n to drive, both Cala 
Baxter into nonconformity. ‘The bench of bishops didi ul 
*reditable par The ) taught the King to break his w rd ie s ned 
the humblest petitions for the most trivial conce Ss id for 
sake of points they themselves held to | lifferent broke up tha 
unity of the Chureh which they held vital in ee To a Pres 
byterian the time miusf hav Ss 1 one in which the vers 
darkness triu iphed. ‘| ype ol \ to which good m I 
parties had clung for ages, vanished at « md for ever. ‘J per 
secutions Charles L. and of Laud had isi d fearfu t 
both Charles [. and his Archbis Op, ul secutors, were als ties 
and large-hearted Puritans hat the nemies w { 
hypoerit« Ss But under Charles LI. a new bi rness was added t 
sufferings of the oppressed. They knew well enough what their oppress 
was. He was no fanatic ilo 1 ine { Dein 1 of 
Hobbs whenever he did not think of in ee ’ of R 
He had once been a Pr Dyle u dl was an | " and 
doubtless would day have tu 1 Ma d i 
the Koran would have preserved ( or his } S lt 
hap} uy not olten that the wv ti ted l 
libertine persee > men W > only ¢ I 
cigion and truth 
We who lo x con the I ( ( 
which, in 1662, P us and | " 
i Presby igri I 1 r 
Ul caianmiihl l I | 
Ww both ( i \ 
st rle, wh 1 } ( he R 
continually thwarted those with whose principles they n ( 
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and aided the persons upon whose 
If the war had | 
triumphed, and the Commonwealth fell to pieces because t} 


principles they leoked with 
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rence. een left in their hands Charles would 





ICV ¢ 
not make up their minds to rally heartily round Cromwell, Ty, 
liked prelacy, but hated even more the Protector’s grand scheme 


Church which should have included all Christians. 


After the Re 


They Strove t 





ration the same awkwardness marked their acts. 
tiate with the Kin 


; - 
drew a marked distinct 





g¢ without taking counsel with 


ion bet wee n the belief 





were “tolerable,” and those which, in their opinion, did not , 
toleration. Moreover, they brought great questions to the narroy, 
ssues, and it is an effort of historical impartiali oO reine 
real heroism of disputants who, at one of the ¢ st cris f 
tory, could waste ng that Sunday s l 
Lord’s Day. We, that the evil | 
flowed from thi nity hav peen of 
1 which either sts or tl] Op] 
Dreams ol unilormit) nol S ve passea 
many Englishmen m Ly doubt wheth I ] I t ol 
vould have been a blessing It is at least sufficien N 4 
umy compromise effected between the rival controversialis 


couference would have gone but little 
igland coextensive 
| would have numbered among her sons men who must now be « 

mongst | r ed clark 


s. But 





opponent many of the so-ca 
not have been included in any scheme of comprehension draw w 
th pproval of Presbyterian divines LI body LD 
senters the greater would have been the the « 
minority, and ideas of toleration would | re s \ 
proportion as the number of those who ler 
!diminished. But if Dissenters h suff eran 
I tl e Churel . it is now easy to see that K izlish churel » hay 
}a grievous penalty for their recklessness in the mome if 
1 The prelates who looked with ¢ jual indiffers ice On the s { Cha 
| 11. and the sufferings of the Nonconfor: thought ba 
the weaknesses of a licenti luner ( i 


‘h by showing no toleration for the secrupl 





rove religio 
mn from the Church, have 
the Church 


In reality Luey ¢ 





md, and by excludin 
um to be 


curious turn of fortune, the fetters which 
senters have weighed in reality 


should the Act of | niformity ever be rv 


upon the 





free Episcopal clergy from a yoke too 

tl time has come when men of all part 

| praise to martyrs who suffered under the me 
| of no party care to ael 1. Dissenters 1c 
tors, but there is some reason to doubt whe s 
Independents of to-day are not the dese ndants ] s 
the Noneconformist. Those who strive f f 
truth, and for light, follow in the footst Owe 
even though they wear a surplice, and preach in a paris 1urel 
men who harangue from Baxter’s pulpit in accordance with 


drawn up by the Westminster divines may nevertheless be want 





in all the honesty and the pureness of spirit which distinguis 
hor of “ The Saint’s Rest ;” for despite the narrowness and eve 
intolerance of the Presbyterian teachers, they excite I 
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“ of the hard on. if $s bO K, therefor , even they armed to support in 1857 but detest j by the natives, who 
ld r. xcepti nal _ the author's journals s 1 to have been | outnumber them as four hundred to they have preserved this 
a ave nitelif ywked into a pruil s office, ui, tor all the care they display, ganization It is a law never to resist a European decree, but a 
4 d might have been edited by a compositor Nothing is treated ex ceman who worries the Chin finds his digestion rapidly disa »- 
ley haustively or even ¢ é lon beimg olten ne volu ! df Chinaman who resists the Cou invariably dies “ of 
‘ facts in t Mir. St. John, f exan lik ( ” In Singapore the Europeans clamour for laws to resist 
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natives that ourang-o ¢ rry off nat girls and live with them, | auth begun to exist, when Chinese entered the settlement. They 
ud a belief the foundation 1 are ol ughest lu tance to} betak elves to gold-workings, and at Monrado, a single sett 
science. It arises, i , irom eCXISLel ra tr en! is su sed to contain 50,000 of them, all leawued together 
‘ nthe jungies as V 7 - ol l nity t Vedda S ol in a singt s ty, Lacting as one 1 in to resist their neighbours 
. Ceylon, and W tl 7 ilound W l " L l \ y these have escaped from Duteh rule, w it ictest i 
Sir Stamlord Raffl g y ip i that 1 ich s st " der an arbitrary passport law Lhere 
evidence Was COI zi to dely s i Gibson, th MK) the British territory of Sarawak, when, 1857, occurred 
American, who Was ! t y Du I mg to | t if I ti episodes in | lile even Ol Ra) uh Brook 
kingdom, gives al ola t I nee 
This being act ) t ( iw \ ge company of the ¢ es lagined, 
i ru \ M ‘. \ I Englis had been beat by 1 Cantone 
scs y it i ( i I races Du il resolv 
V S i t few P } o ¢ ent f + ' ry | y 
serva [a ¢ ‘ I rot i ass rom the M I 
. sa with V y ¢ ( l br t up by ¢ s moth 
leave a ¢ i re ! 1 t lepen y Al 10 r follow 
so much a i y l ex { lt riv to Ku ls inded 
S t y red i ] l / / Ra é that Sir J. Brooke w il of the 
S Du y ed v I ( l | ti te 1 ! itirely 1 re area a 
l ned : ieceedcd 1 esca yr i ns | ise, and 
W St imi o i l t | ! i ae | i ¢ stream, which he swam, ving under t 
U present a I ch t Latt i i wid! Db ~ ! \ e irder , and nk exhaust the opposite 
race addicted to g is t i : t Mr.|s he ¢ irdered two or three Europea carried t 
Ne) J ! ves $ I ‘as i ( sed ft tow y ple. \ ym they formed that 
ideas. O i lal ‘ l I tit ~ 3; to slay Rajah Brooke | vy had missed h 
the soul Is a sOnDALY V > = ry we t . \ 1 r ¢ t The pe f Sarawak, who 
maintained by L) \\ \ cA i ! ved justice at his hands, and w knew that under 
lieve he 1s ind s ts, w 1 an VIS " 1 Borneo were lil und property secure, went mad 
spear ito 1, OF . 1 out ft 1 rag “ Dur height of his power and prosperity, never 
The pri Sis and l l A iri i y | Cl much svn thy, tenaetr ultention und delicate 
tuumid spirit ft s . t vit wi 5 a N 4 Lt \V 1a feated fugitiv l y vied with each 
up a small ) : ; ist off ) ‘ i supply him and fis party th clothes and 
before mention ! { id t l t id lost all, and if to know that he was enshrined 
of beads and . bells : it | the | ts of e was any consolation to him 1 s misfortur 
shakli us ¢ : rail t I i fs t then.” As the ints e flew along! i 
admuring spectat Look t c wra 1 l ¢ \ the Dyaks rose ea masse to protect the man who had 
white cloth, and ih th way , mt f ) ‘cused in England of oppressing them, and in thr : 
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S$lia } and l i ‘ \ t : a ig i s 14 i vowed ir int tion ol Keeping tl country, when the 
supposed to l 1 Ol et ) t il t’ id D cs were upon them ind they fled to th ny where It 1s believed 
lnvisib| i i | ! iving it not é it irsuers. It was necessary to act with dectsi 
re spirit 1s comn " rth. ¢ re n b g ol ( ( idthe D vel t loose. ULtl L500 Chines irhout Sarawak 
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is, We Imagine Like aborigin l s the Dy ur i itt 1 by the Dutch authorities. “ Had 1 Chinese beer 
oppressed by races, >a y D i M i { t ~ rous there were forces In the hat eround whiecl 
sisted by abor . \ ) \ i i Sian l ( | festro it mi al Before t Cc s vi fled act ~ 
Under ther g et \ 1 to be in a st of | t { i f isands of Seribas and Sakarang Dyaks had arrived 
dissolution A S stale eS Ch edy is a t | f Sadong were marching overland to attack them in 
sovereign of t of Borneo, country Is 1 ! while 1 distant out-stations were musteru strong forces 
divided am ers, W ( nearly a te’ which arrived only to find all danger pa t.” When the danger w 
authority, ana ¢ 1 tt i plundering their over, the Malays, wh Se POSSESS1ONS had heen destr yed, laughed at 
people. On | t it i b E tem 1 t r loss¢ { set to work rebuilding with a spirit wholly opposed 
the more prol l L i Lup t t i of Oriental apathy, while on Mussulman slain im 
$si0n, and enjoyed 4 1 ’ l S ers ] hehting | Lhe Rajah, exclaimed while dying, ~ Hell with if 
even to { ( Kach of ; rrounded Ey rthan Heaven with my people Inthe hour of victory 
by dep its, ! ex ted by cessil f | Sir J Brooke showed himself clement, and by receiving a new 
supporting th 5 ; x ms f t Old | ( vy of sev hundred Chinese fugitives from Dutch Borneo, « 
and teri ast $ I op t I ived s own ¢ viction that the Chinese, well governed, and o1 
peopl ( f r t id sr. i J 1 obser’ tha nad vare that they cannot bear rule, make excellent subjects. 
Lue | ec ¢ S \ ( f Bru rUU - 
ae Praag rs Or paced gee ra Be: Regal VOLCANOS.* 
( Mr. Scrore’s name has long been honourably known in the scientific 
i entire ian | world by | stematictreatise upon voicanos, the | Ledilion ol which 
c f ¢ nia | was published twenty-seven years ago, and the second, matured and 
i { sing I 7] 1 ol | el reca, V lies Delore Us, Ina Very hanas¢ V ime, well supplied 
se t ‘ i bsence of self vith ulust s and appropriately bound in flan r red and gold 
eontide ' r , ls is t Sir ( es Lyell, Mr. Ser s his great 
They a ~ ‘ King y estin wish t besides supplying Knglish readers with a general treatise 
num i | l sing i i to aid in dispel ne t! last reli that sig 
thev ; ( f | 1¢ | t t mode ot action of the subt inc torces with 
half the popu . , +) W t evat crater theory had, during t ervening period 
Fate Ties mystified the geological world If we turn to his introductory chi 
intermarry gard 1 to | ter we | that the “delusion” which he reprobates has clouded 1) 
every race { In | io f { rhea ds ol g ogists ol great repute, chielly of the continent 
W re | l Sabeb s \ se Ul rv Ol volcanic actiol sul I by a Ca 
and thev « r f , ‘ ith tical formule, attributed the } luction of vol 
bribes pa ‘ vith | Cat ountains t t elevation t# mass ¢ viously horizontal 
th | ( " is ype Of li yW DlISLers, eacAk DIOWN 1 Dy Lhe sudden ex 
ine { 1 \ pans ‘ e ol eriilorm matt t ° his tl r 
i ! ! r and t in act 
ever | ( I t \ r. 5 pe 
, the M | t\ ( i Cra 
1S ¢ () t i t if) i mon Nov 
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1859. Mr. Scrope, on the other hand, systematizes the observations, | is no such a thing as absolute, but only relative, quiescence at any point 
and defends the opinions of the Spallanzanis, Dolomieus, Hamiltons, | of the earth’s crust. : ’ 
Brieslaks, and others, who consider volcanos to be due ¢o the accumula-| It was long thought that volcanic eruptions were due to the casual 
tion of erupted matters, and he moreover entirely disagrees with Hum- | contact of sea-water penetrating the rough fissures in the wes 
bolt on what, in the present day, must be looked upon as the very | of the earth with the molten lava below. So necessary indeed iq 
cardinal point in the controversy. Humboldt regarded the pheno-| the proximity of the sea appear as an element in the production of 
mena of volcanic formations as “isolated, variable, and obscure.” volcanic eruptions that geologists have regarded ancient voleanos 
Mr. Scrope regards them as connected, normal, and so far as present | remote from the sea as landmarks, beaconing the old sea margins of 
observation goes, already to acertain point capable of explanation. the former world at various stages of its history. Such are Fisher’s 
It would be easy for us, by threading together different pictorial ac- = in Arkansas, Ararat in the old world, the Ural, Altai, Hima. 
counts of the different known volcanos and their eruptions to procure | layan volcanos, and the scattered centres of igneous action in 
a few moments of cheap and easy amusement to our readers, without | Australia. And unquestionably the great modern voleanie bel; 
troubling them with the more scientific aspects of the question. They follows the sea-coast more or less closely throughout. Nevertheless 
will, however, perhaps find that the more abstract inquiries Mr. Scrope advances two leading objections to this theory, which 
connected with the subject are equally absorbing, though from | he says have always constrained him to reject it : viz. Ist, “ That g 
a different point of view. In fact, the theory defended by Mr. | motive power 1s wanting to initiate the series of operations py 
Scrope contains elements of singular grandeur and interest to | forming the fissures through which the water is to penetrate to the 
the least scientific mind. And first among the great facts con-| voleame focus.” This motive power Mr. Scrope finds in the dis. 
nected with the subject is the intimate relation found to exist between | turbance produced by the unequal transmission of the constantly 
volcanic action and earthquakes. A volcanic eruption is usually circulating heat through the unequally conducting crust, swelling it 
preceded by earthquakes. Again, though less frequently, earth- here, and depressing it there. if asked to account for the fact of 
quakes are often found to be accompanied by volcanic action, | the gexeral proximity of volcanic ranges to the sea he would per. 
An earthquake felt on the Coast of Caraccas in 1821 was simul- haps explain it by the probability of a greater thinness or diminished 
taneous with an eruption from the Island of St. Vincent. In the | resistance in the coastal crust. At all events, while he admits the 
great Chilian earthquake of 1826 two volcanos burst forth for a few | part played by water in volcanic eruptions, he admits it only as part 
seconds, coincidently with the shock at the same point, and then | of the effect and not as the cause. His second objection is, “ That 
remained quiescent. At Conception eruptions broke out from | Supposing these fissures to be formed in some unknown manner (of 
beneath the sea at the same time. During an earthquake off the | which the old theory does not afford a glimpse), the result might pos. 
coast of South America the chain cable of the Volage man of | sibly be a sudden explosive outburst, but hardly the long-continued, 
war melted. Again, earthquakes have been known to cease at once | Sometimes even permanent and almost tranquil eruptions, which are 
on the opening up of volcanic vents more or less distant. Contrari- | among the ordinary phenomena of active volcanos.” 
wise, regions in which voleanos were once active, but now dormant, Mr. Scrope therefore inclines to the supposition (founded on La. 
are afflicted by violent earthquakes. ‘These facts strongly confirm place’s theory) “of a gradually cooling nucleus still retaining much 
the prevalent opinion that volcanos act as safety-valves for the | Of the intense temperature possessed by it at the time of its original 
escape of that excess of subterranean heat which is probably the | formation.” - ar a 
chiet cause of the spasmodic convulsions of the earth’s surface. Our space prevents us from entering into the complex details con- 
It must be borne in mind, however, that if this supposition is to be nected with the origin and structure of the d fferent volcanos speci- 
taken as universally applicable, the relative action of earthquakes fically considered. We must direct our readers to the work itself for 
and volcanos must be viewed on the largest scale; for the greatest | the details of the science. : : 
earthquakes—those tremendous shocks and violent undulatory vibra- But before closing this article we must reer to one important 
tions which produce the greatest obstruction, and are propagated | point in the theory of voleanic action. The phenomena of earth. 
over wide areas with extraordinary rapidity, are seldom coincident | quakes have sometimes been adduced in support of the notion that 
as to time or place with any eruptive action. Thus during the great | the surface of the earth is but a thin solid crust resting on a fluid sea 
catast rophal earthquake of Riobamba in the year 1797, the neigh- of molten matter bencath, the undulations of which, when some cause 
bouring volcanos of Timauragua and Cotopaxi remained quite disturbs it, occasions those of the crust ab we. Mr. Scrope dissents 
tranquil. In Bolivia the frequent voleanic eruptions which break from this as the true theory of earthquakes, and quotes Mr Mallet 
out in the district of Titiaca in no way disturb the adjoining main | 4S having shown its untenable character. Mr. Mallet argues that earth- 
chain of the Silurian Andes, while on the other hand this volcanic | quakes are of the nature Of a vibratory jar propagated through solid 
district is exempt from the earthquakes which are prevalent and | rocks, and that they afford no support to the idea of an internal fluid 
destructive in the neighbouring regions. But what seems esta- Lhis is a vital point in voleanic theories. Phe forme rassumes an undu- 
blished with almost the certainty of a law is, that if we follow the latory fluid forming a common universal reservoir of molten elements 
great volcanic belt which circulates irregularly round the globe, we seeking for un escape at any of the weakest points of resistance The 
shall find that “ Seismic energy is greater or more frequent as the objection to this theory, however, is one founded on hydrostatic prin- 
eat lines of volcanic activity are approached.” The inference | ©!P!es If there were such a common reservoir, the columns of fluid lava 
nd from this law is, that both voleanic eruptions and earth- 
quakes are manifestations of a common subterranean force, dué 
acting under different conditions of the degree of energy developed, 
and of the resistances met with. “ 1 believe myself,” Mr. Serope says, 
“ that the greater earthquakes proceed from efforts of subterranean 
expansive force taking place at too great a depth, and under too vast 
a mass of overlying rocky matter, to effect that free communication with 
the outer air, which is indispensable for the development of volcanic 
phenomena, and that the local and minor earthquakes which usually 
precede or accompany these latter, act from less deeply-seated points, 
and under less resistances of the upper crust of the earth, where 
consequently channels of free communication with the external 


[June 28, 1869. 








in two adjacent channels ought to rise to the same level. But in 
closely adjoining channels the levels are found not to correspond 
even within the areaof one volcano or of one crater. In other words, 
one erupted column rises higher than its neighbours. This fact 
seems fatal to the theory. And we are driven back upon the other 
theory of the unequal conditions of escaping heat and the consequent 
vibratory jars of the crust of the earth, which form the keystone of 
Mr. Scrope’s system. We will only add, that he looks upon the 
reservoirs of burning lava as so many “local pockets” isolated 
from one another, and lying at greater or less depths and hori- 
!zontal distances. ‘The composition of the lava itself and its 
origin are too elaborate to refer to here, and we shall close with 


surface can be, and are, created by these efforts.” In both eases the | One Word of criticism regarding the volume itself. Englishmen 
cause is the same; but the result of the great earthquakes is purely seldom think it worth their while to enter methodically upon the 

§ $ 3 § # B ‘ ores é i 3 4 “ . . on eave. ° — a : 
dynamical, and undulatory; in the minor shocks attendant on | antecedent history of the science they treat. ‘This is a serious 


defect in many otherwise excellent English works. No systematic 
treatise is complete without an abstract of the various theories 
which have paved the way to modern discovery. But in Mr. 
Scrope’s work on volcanos there is no attempt at a connected 
account of the labours of previous inquirers. Again, every work 
of any authority in matters of science should give an mtroductory list 
| of the works connected with the subject. A bibliography is of incal- 
culable use to the scientific student. 


voleanic phenomena the overlying rocks are so split or opened at 
one or more points—generally on lines of previous disturbance— 
as to afford a volcanic vent and safety-valve. Mr. Scrope quotes 
Mr. Mallet’s happy definition of an eaithquake as “ an uncompleted 
effort to establish a voleano.” Hence the distinction, on the one 
hand, and the relation on the other, between Plutonic and Volcanic 
action, which constitute the first stage in the volcanic theory. 

If this were all, however, there would still be no reason why 
both voleanic and plutonic action should not be more or less eo eT 
capricious and accidental, so far at least as anything can be so which CURRENT LITERATURE. 
is subject to the laws of nature. Natural phenomena are, in CRUMRER | eee someued eels and devel of fel, A Gestlmas’s Gon 
parlance, called arbitrary only when the law which they follow, or is not altogether without merit. It is written partly as an autobiography, 
the glimpse of some law by which they are probably regulated, re- and partly as an historical narrative from a standing-point beyond the cir- 
mains undiscovered. But as, in the case of the winds and tie weather, | cumference of the story. The scene is laid in Ireland, and the chief inci- 
we seem to be ona track which may lead the meteorologist in time to | dent is, of course, an agrarian outrage. Villany is rampant throughout, 
map out the rise of every cloud and current almost as accurately as | and little regard is paid either to truth or probability. Still there are 
the course of the stars—so partial earthquakes and local volcanos | occasional passages that seem to indicate a smouldering fire, which may, 
already point to a broad and general action uniformly operative, and | perchance, at some future day be kindled into a cheerful and harmless 
continually modifying the face of the globe. In other words, earthi- | fame. i 

uakes and voleanos are but the salient and paroxysmal features of The easy descent to Avernus has been cleverly illustrated by Mr. Edwin 
the vast but infinitely slow changes effected in the Yelative elevation Hoddert in a short tale tracing the downward career of an impulsive but 
and depression of different portions of the crust of the globe. In or goo era aogier ber heiyr~ eee _— — = Dw ae ae 
this aspect plutonic action is actually and continually at work under | °, Y°U2S een nee Ganesh Se Wale, ane mney galtiny be Cemel 
. . “ A . ’ : . | Of arresting them in the path of folly that leads through vice to crime. 
our feet, and at every point of the globe’s surface. As a rule it is . 
unfelt, nor do we become aware of it unless it assumes at any point a ‘ a on One life” By Edwin Hodder. Jackson, Walford, 
maximum of convulsionary oscillation. In this point of view there | and Co. . 
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Austin Grey is an “Edinburgh Reviewer,” and the most distin- | 
jshed novelist of the day, and also the fortunate proprietor of Kenwood | 
‘ourt, an ancient mansion in the pleasant county of Hertford. He is, | 
Cour aa a widower, but blessed with a fine high-spirited boy, and two | 
at daughters fondly attached to each other, though widely differing in 
ote appearance and character. Maud, the eldest, is a queen-like 


Mr. 


damsel of a lofty style of beauty, highly intellectual, and moved by a 
masculine ambition ; while her younger sister, Helen, is a soft, fair-haired, 
ature, capable of nothing better than a blind devotion to the 


tle cre 


object of her love. : 
Grey is too sensitive to atte nd to the vulgar duties of an ordinary parent, 


and consequently allows his son to grow up as best he may, and consigns 
his daughters to the tuition of an artful and unscrupulous governess, By - 
and-by, he marries a second time, and draws a prize in the matrimonial 
lottery. Never was there such a charming stepmother, or one so entirely 
wrapped up in her r eady-made offspring. Indeed, the only subject of regret 
js that she did not much sooner occupy the post of dulce decus et tutamen of 
Kenwood Court, for then Helen would probably nov lave eloped with her 
riding-master, the supposed brother, but actually the cousin and lover, of | 
Miss Miles, the intriguing governess. Of course this marriage turns out | 


Though a very superior man in some respects, Mr. 


badly. Helen’s husband draws her 50,000/. out of the Bank of England 
a few hours after the wedding, and gets rid of it in an incredibly short 
space of time. In the end, he is robbed by his cousin, who poisons his wife | 
and goes off into space with an Italian calling himself Count Inez. On the 
other hand, Maud marries Lord Halifax, the only son of Lord Tavistock, 
of Torrington Castle, and very nearly worries him to death by her “ vault- 
ing ambition.” However, she is eventually tamed, and arrives at the con- 
dusion that it is possible to be happy even if one’s husband cannot make 
Interspersed with Scriptural 


long speeches in the House of Commons. 
quotations, pious admonitions, and highly moral reflections, this plot is | 
worked out into a very passable three volume novel—as novels go—by Mrs. | 
(. J. Newby,” a lady already favourably known as a writer of fiction. 

The “divine Williams” has been well punished for his disbelief in a 
Purgatory. What with commentators and French translators, his revered 
shade has been sore vexed for the last two centuries, and each day adds 


to the pains and penalties it has to endure. The last tormentor is 


Chevalier de Chatelain, who has rendered into French rhymes the stage | 


edition of Macheth.t A few familiar examples will best illustrate the 


Chevalier’s conception ¢ f the 
Banquo.—La terre comme l'eau, ¢’est un fait,,a ses bulles 
Qui brillent un instant, et puis s’¢teignent nulles. 
Macsetru.—Oui, si se fait l'affuire, 
1) faut la faire vite et bien, c’est n¢cessaire. 


untranslatable original. 


Again: 
Est-ce bien un poignard que Ja, dans le silence. 
J’aper¢ vis devant moi, le manche vers ma main 
Tourné; viens que tétreigne et te happe soudain; 
Je ne t'ai pas : pourtant je te vois l& sans cesse, 
And this is what une voix en courroux seemed to cry aloud: 
Ne dormez plus! Macbeth en sa furie 
A tué le sommeil. 
“Shake not thy gory locks at 
crinoline - 





me!” is thus presented in hoop and 
Toi, tu ne peux pas dire 
Que moi j'ai commis l'acte—arréte done ton ire, 
Ne m'éclabousse pas du sang de tes cheveux, 
Et détourne de moi ton wil fauve et vitreux. 
And now for the witches’ chorus: 
Faisons le tour de la « haudiére, 
A la besogne ayons du ceeur, 
Feu, volcanise ton cratére, 
Allons! mes sceurs, double labeur. 
Lady Macbeth to the “damned spot :” 
. “ Disparais, maudite tache, disparais, dis-je. 
Macbeth soliloquizes : 
“ Demain, demain, demain, encor, toujours de 
Qui roule & pas de loup son cy lindre incertain 
Du temps qui fuit toujours jusqu’a la derniére heure ; 
Demain, sans s’arréter qui jamais ne demeure, 
Si demain n'est qu’un mot : que sont tous nos hiers, 
Nos étés, nos printemps, nos plus crueis hivers ? 
Rien! Sinon le chemin & la mort poussiéreuse, 
Qui les méne nos jours et notre vie affreuse, 
De la vie éteins-toi, morne et méchant flambeau.” 
Finally, Macbeth politely invites Macduff to “lay on,” carefully abstaining 
from unparliamentary language: 
“Eh bien! je le veux bien, encore une bataille 
Et qui dira merci ne soit qu’une canaille.” 
Let the world be thankful that Shakspeare was not a Frenchman. 
he, too, may divine some consolation from having a companion in affliction 
in “ the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle.” Homeric translations, indeed, 
vie in number with answers to “ Essays and Reviews,” and, as a rule, are 
of much the same calibre. A new competitor for the honour of fairly 
presenting the Jliad in a suitable English garb has entered the arena in 
the person of Mr. John Murray,{ who has attempted to render the first book 
of the Jliad into English hexameters “ written with due regard to quan 
Let the experiment suffice. Curiosity may carry one through a single 


main, 


Even 


tity.” 
book, but insanity would be the inevitable result ofreading the entire poem 
inthis “‘ Perfect Cure” metre. 

Homer himself and the Homeride furnish the materials of the most in- 
genious and amusing paper in the fifth volume of the cheap edition of 
De Quincey’s Works (A. and C. Black). The remaining contents are his 
essays on Dr. Parr—in which Whiggism is so roughly handled—Oliver 
Goldsmith, Wordsworth, and Keats, the last, by his own confession, being 
harsh and exaggerated. 

The biography of a scholar, however laborious, 


conscientious, is seldom marked by startling incidents or exciting adven- | 


Still it does one good to study even the shadow of a useful and vir- 
The pious industry and well-established faith of such a truly 
as the late Rev. Hartwell Horne,§ cannot fail to in- 


tures. 
tuous life. 
good and learned man 


* Right and Left. A Novel, In three vols. By Mrs. C. J. Newby. T. C. Newby 

+t Macheth, traduit en vers Francais. Par le Chevalier de Chatelain. William 
Allen and Cie, 

t The Itad, Book I. In English Hexameter, according to quantity. By John 
Murray Walton and Maberley. 

§ Reminiscences, Personal and Bibliographical, of Thomas Hartwell Horrze, B.D., 





PSA, man and Co, 





Edited by his Daughter, S. A, Cheyne. Lon 


| with a prebendal stall, worth just 11/. per annum 


| and upon his many virtues and social qualifications. 


the | 


| 
and a divine, however 


spire a respectful interest. Only in one instance is an unpleasant feeling 
excited. It is impossible to repress a feeling of indignation at the shabby 
conduct of Bishop Blomfield, in presenting the author of the invaluable 
“* Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures,” 
the dues of various kinds 
on entering amounting to 100/, And this wretched mockery was intended 
“as a mark of the esteem he entertained of the value of (Mr. Horne’s) 
services to the cause of Christianity by (his) different publications.” It is 
said, indeed, that the Bishop “ did not expect it to be quite so small,” but 
at all events he took no pains to find any other living for one of his most 
indefatigable clergy, and perhaps the best controversialist of the day. The 
task of editing this little volume, “ In Memoriam,” has evidently been a 
labour of love, and has been executed with true delicacy and the refined 
tact of a gentlewoman, 

Missionary life in Bengal has never been more truly and graphically 
described than in Dr. Mullens’* deeply-interesting memoir of his revered 
father-in-law, the late Rey. Alphonze Francois Lacroix, It is a thoroughly 
honest book. There is no attempt to gloss over failures, or to exaggerate 
The progress of proselytism is candidly admitted to be slow and 
arduous, and at times terribly discouraging. The life of so good a man 
deserved to be rescued from oblivion, and set up as a guide to weaker 
brethren. And for pure simple pathos it would not be easy to find any- 
thing superior to the beautiful and loving sketch of his favourite daughter, 


success. 


from the pen of her sorrowing sister. 

As a naturalist of very varied attainments, and especially as a botanist, 
the late Professor Henslowt was justly esteemed by men of the highest 
acquirements in those departments of knowledge. But his brother-in-law 
was naturally desirous that his merits as a Christian pastor should be as 
widely known and appreciated as are the results of his researches into the 


secrets of nature. He has, therefore, compiled a graceful and sympathetic 


| memoir, dwelling more particularly upon his pastoral labours at Hitcham, 


In short, he has 
given a bust of the Professor, but a full-length portrait of the man. 

If a rolling stone gathers no moss, it at least rubs off all asperities, and 
acquires a smoothness easily susceptible of polish. This is, seemingly, the 
moral illustrated by the Rev. Arthur Polehampton’s adventures in 
Australia.t It should be premised that he was not at that time in orders. 
He appears to have gone out a strong-limbed, high-spirited, good-tempered 
| youth, prepared for any fate, and quite resolved to make the best of the 
very worst circumstances. His long list of failures is irresistibly comic, 
and he himself appears to have encountered every fresh misadventure as 
merely a new experience of life, and, therefore, to be prized as a novelty, 
His first speculation was naturally a trip to the diggings, where he de- 
veloped his muscles and emptied his pockets, The next step in the road 
to fortune was a spell at stone-breaking, when he informed his friends at 
home that he had met with Government employment at ten shillings a day. 
The road being finished, he undertook to paint the outside of a newly- 
erected house, but was dismissed at the end of the first day's trial of his 
skill. He then betook himself to wood-cutting in the forest, until the 
unbroken solitude began to exercise a morbid influence on his nerves, 
From levelling and lopping trees it was an easy transition to splitting posts 
and rails, but as the labour was hard and not sufficiently remunerative, he 
exchanged it for trenching, and that again for haymaking. A short bout 
at the Geelong wharf was succeeded by an engagement as a quarryman, 
and that by net-fishing in Corio Bay, Sheep-shearing followed in due 
course, and after that a second venture at gold-digging, but with no better 
success than on the former occasion. As a reaper, Mr. Polehampton was 
gradually improving, when he was offered work with a thrashing machine, 
at which he actually saved a small sum of money, and then obtained re- 
gular employment as a stock-rider. Soon afterwards his troubles came to 
an end, which most readers of his amusing narrative will be half disposed 
to regret. It is only common justice to add that the tone of this little 
work is every way admirable, and calculated to inspire a strong feeling of 
personal respect for the author. 

While so many contradictory opinions exist, and are so hotly expressed, 
on the subject of national education in Ireland, a calm survey of the whole 
question from the earliest period to the present times cannot be otherwise than 
serviceable to all who are sincerely desirous to promote the true interests 
Mr. Godkin§ is, therefore, entitled to the gratitude of all 
impartial, and seasonable review of the system as it 
the nation in the olden as well as in more 


of that country 
parties for his able, 
now exists, and of the state of 
modern times. 

An anonymous writer has written an essay on “ Matters of Taste amony 
Common Things,”|| which, he says, has been tested by “ten years of em- 
ployment in an architect's office, together with a lengthened period of 
attention given to the object of conducting an amateur singing-class.” 
The profound experience thus acquired has shown the fallacy of Alison's 
theory, and the superiority of Mr. Hazlitt. 

Beginners in Latin and Greek are indebted to Mr. St. John Parry for 
two excellent series of selections from Livy and Herodotus. In both cases 
Mr. Parry has confined himself to amusing and episodical historiettes of a 
nature to rivet the attention of youthful scholars, and excite their 
curiosity sufficiently to ensure their mastering the entire extract by the 





voluntary exercise of their intelligence. 

The following books need only to be mentioned. If we do not promote 
their circulation we at least bestow upon them immortality. Beati sint 
Mr. F. A. D. Mercer for his New and Simple System of Book-keeping by 
Double Entry (People’s Press, Calcutta); Mr. Matthias Levy, for his 
edition of Taylor's System of Shorthand Writing (Triibner and Co.); Mr. 
Henry Smith, F.R.C.S., for his Treatise on Hemorrhoids (John Churchill) ; 
and Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, and Co. for a Key, and also for a Plain Guide 





to the International Exhibition. 


* Brief Memorials of the Rev, A. F. Lacroix, Missionary of the London Missionary 
Society in Calcutta. By Joseph Mullens, D.D. James Nisbet and Co, 
| + Memoir of the Rev. J. S. Henslow, M.A., P.LAS., de. 4 By the Rev. Lenard 
Jenyns, M.A., F.L.S., &e. & J. Van Voorst, 


s 
d. By the Rev Richard Bentley. 


t Heroes; or, Kings and Heroes of Greece and the East: a Selection of Tales 
Origines Romanex , Tales of Early Rome: Selected from the First Five 


a Herodotus 
Longman and Co. 


Books of Livy. 


I 

| %¢ Aangaroo La Arthur Polehampton 
| § Education in Ireland: Jts History, Institutions, Systems, Statistics, and Progress, 
| from the earliest Times to the present. By James Godkin. Saunders, Ottley, and 
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In 4to, with 24 Plates of Figures, price 5s. cloth, 
} ANDBOOK of ELEMENTARY 

DRAWING: with Practical Suggestions on the 
Formation and Conduct of Drawing Classes in Public 
Schools. Designed chiefly forthe use of Teachers. By 
ROBERT HALE, Head Master of the Burnley School of 
Art, late Teacher of Drawing in Queen's College, and 
Second Master in the Government School of Design, 
Belfast. 

London: Loneman, GREEN, Lonemay, and Roperts. 
NEW EDITION OF THE “CABINET LAWYER.” 
The Nineteenth Edition, extended and corrected 

throughout, with the previous Supplements, inclu- 
ding the Acts of Session, 1861, incorporated; in 
fceap. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HE CABINET LAWYER: A Popular 
Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Cri- 
minal; with a Dictionary of Law Terms, and various 
other useful Additions, including the Statutes and Le gal | 
Decisions to Hilary Term, 24 and 25 Victoria. 
London: Loneman, Green, and Co., 14, sncvsionneall hill, 


sIR B.C. BRODIE'S NE W WOR tae < 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
SYCHOLOGICALINQUIRIES. Parr 


II. being a Series of Essays intended to illus- 


trate some points in the Physical and Mora! History of | 


Bart., D.C.L., 


Man. By Sir BENJAMIN C. BRODIE, 
the Imperial 


V.P.R.S., Corresponding Member of 
Institute of France, &c. 

Part I. Essays in illustrations of the Influence of the 
Physical Organisation on jhe Mental Faculties, Third 
Edition, price 5s, 

London: LonGMAN, GREEN, 


and Co., 14, Ludgate-hill. 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo, with Map and 16 Illustrations, 
price 18s., 
HEBES, its Tombs and their Tenants, 
Ancient and Modern; including a Record of 
Excavations in the Necropolis. By A. HENRY RHIND, 
F.S.A., &c. 

“ INDEPENDENTLY of the 
mass of materials on the 
subject of Egyptian sepul- | 
chres generally which it 
contains, the book abounds 
in information on the 
various psychological and 
religious questions con- 
nected with that subject, | 
and is certainly a valuable | 
addition to the literature | 


of Egyptian archeology.” 
—Notes afd Queries. 

“Mr. Ruinp was espe- 
cially fortunate in dis- | 
covering a perfect family 
tomb, which had never 
been disturbed, and of 
this he gives minute 
descripticn in all its 
details."—Daily News. 
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and RoBERTs, 


London: LonaMan, GREEN, LONGMAN, 
New Edition, ‘in crown 8vo, price 6s, bound, 

I ALZEL’S ANALECTA GRACA 
MINORA; or, Select Passages from Greek | 
Authors, adapted for the use of the Junior Classes | 
and Schools: With English Notes Thoroughly 
revised and improved by the Kev. J. 1. WHITE, M.A. of 
C.C.C., Oxford; First Master of the Latin School, 
Christ’s Hospital; Joint-Author of ‘‘ White and Riddle’s 

Latin-English Dictionary,” &c. 
London: Loneman and Co.; 
J. and F. H. Rivineron; Hamicron and Co.; Wurrra- | 
Ker and Co.; and Hoviston and Wricut, Edin- 
burgh: Bert and Braprore. | 
| 
| 


Siupxrn and Co.; 


Second Edition, completely revised, price 1s. 6d., 


YHE FLEET of the FUTURE in 1862; 
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